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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


LS  haarsiaalena other intelligence each week may bring or fail 

to bring, we are sure to learn of fresh abuses of the ap- 
pointing power by the Administration. This week we hear of a 
Democratic “‘ worker ” of worse than doubtful record—one of the 
ring which has been antagonizing Mr. Pendleton and the better 
men of the party—made Postmaster at Cincinnati. Also the Post- 
Office at Salem, N. C., has been given to Mr. J. B. Douthit, who 
made himself infamous during the war by barbarous treatment of 
conscripts for the Confederate army. On one occasion he mur- 
dered several of these conscripts in the most dastardly manner, 
without preparation or warning, and without even the form of a 
trial. He is simply and utterly odious to his own Democratic 
neighbors, many of whom protest against the selection. Had 
Wirz of Andersonville survived until now, would he have been 
ineligible for one of Mr. Cleveland’s appointments? 

In one case in Massachusetts a Postmaster has been removed 
after thirty-five years of service, ten of them under Democratic ad- 
ministrations, and to the general indignation of his fellow-citizens 
of both parties. It was the wish of the “ workers ” that one of their 
own number should have the place, so room was made by remov- 
ing Mr. R. Washburne, who never has been.an offensive partisan. 
We hope that Mr. Curtis is making a note of all these cases for 
his speech at Newport next August, when he will be called upon 
again to glorify and magnify the wisdom of his friends in getting 
Mr. Cleveland elected. 





THE Special Delivery System—the only reform or improve- 
ment in our Post-Office methods Mr. Vilas has set up—has proved 
a failure generally. New York, Pittsburg and Washington are 
the only cities where enough people wish this kind of mail accel- 
eration to an extent that makes the arrangement pay for itself. 
If Mr. Vilas will give us mail delivery in the closely settled dis- 
tricts outside the cities, he will meet the needs and earn the 
thanks of a much larger part of the public. 





THE Fisheries Question may be said to be before the govern- 
ment in the shape which indicates what our own course will be. 
The Senate, with five dissenting votes, has resolved against any 
farther negotiations with Canada on the subject, and leaves it to 
the State Department to secure our fishermen the rights they 
possess under existing treaties. The House has asked—on motion 
of Mr. Dingley—for any information the executive possesses as to 
encroachments on the part of Canada upon our rights. If our 
neighbors to the Northward persist in the course they have taken 
in denying our right to purchase bait along the shores of the St. 
Lawrence Gulf, it is just possible that they may be taught a sharp 
lesson as to the worth of our markets to their own fishermen. 

On the other hand, Mr. Morrison has embodied in his Tariff 
bill a proposal to admit fish free of duty. He should have moved 
in exactly the other direction, by placing refrigerated fish on the 
same footing as cured fish, whereas the Treasury—through ignor- 
ance of any difference between refrigerated and freshly caught 
fish—has put them on the free list, thus giving the Canadians an 
advantage to which the spirit of the law does not entitle them. 
Our fisheries area matter of national importance as our chief school 
of practical seamanship, to which we must look in time of war for 
sailors. An Illinois statesman may not see the importance of this, 
but every representative of a seaboard state should vote for the 
maintenance of our fisheries as an arm of our national defence. 





THE Senate is debating the propriety of abolishing the secrecy 
of its executive sessions, and adopting publicity as complete as 





that of the House. Mr. Platt, the author of the motion, showed 
the absurdity of the present arrangement by rehearsing the history 
of secret sessions in the Senate. Mr. Logan supported the pro- 
posal in a vigorous and pointed speech. If there were no other 
reason for publicity, the fact that the secrecy is a mere pretence 
would be reason enough. The Senators are not and cannot be 
sworn to secrecy. As a matter of fact the votes on every im- 
portant question and the substance of the speeches on either side 
are made public at once. The only difference is that these un- 
authorized and irregular reports are often inaccurate and unfair, 
and such they will continue to be until the guarantee of full pub- 


| licity is secured for this part of the proceedings. 


At this time there is the greater reason for publicity, as the 
secrecy is alleged in palliation of the refusal to communicate to 
the Senate the papers on file in the executive departments. And 
yet the Democratic caucus has voted to continue the rule against 
publicity. 





Mr. SHERMAN has proposed a substitute for the Arbitration 
Bill sent up by the House,—a measure which seems to us no sub- 
stitute at all. It may be very desirable to create a permanent na- 
tiona] commission on labor troubles, somewhat after the plan of 
the commissions proposed to regulate railway traffic. The excel- 
lence of such a proposal does not stand in the way ofa bill to fa- 
cilitate arbitration between capital and labor in our great trans- 
portation companies. It will be a pity if the Senate should post- 
pone action on the only important measure sent up from the House. 
Rather let it dispose of the Arbitration Bill promptly, and con- 
sider Mr. Sherman’s plan at its leisure. 





THE House is busy with the River and Harbor Bill. It ap- 
propriates nearly sixteen millions of dollars, and as it “ takes 
care”? mainly of Democratic parts of the country, the Senate is 
expected to enlarge it to twenty millions or more by providing for 
the other parts. There is no reason for appropriating more than 
half so much. The Engineer corps of the government have re- 
ported that about ten millions is the sum which can be profitably 
expended in the next financial year upon works really needed. 
Every penny above that sum stands for jobbery, and should be 
struck out of the bill. In fact the corps of engineering experts is 
the committee to which the House should look for a statement of 
the maximum appropriation and the localities on which it is to be 
expended. Until this course is taken every river and harbor bill 
will have an ill savor to the public nostrils, as a piece of jobbery 
and extravagance. 

New York of course thinks itself very badly treated because 
it gets only $875,000. That worthy city is always ready to have 
other localities deny themselves. Its newspapers every year de- 
nounce indiscriminately this bill as extravagant, and yet complain 
of their not getting enough for a port “ into which is poured so 
much of the commerce of the nation.” If our friends on the Hud- 
son will look ata map of the United States, they will discover 
that their coast does not stretch through quite fifty degrees of lat- 
itude. 





THE fact that Free Trade prejudice was so warmly appealed 
to in this case by Mr. Morrison and others, and that the appeal 
failed so utterly, was thought of evil omen for “ Tariff reform.” 
It seemed to show that a large section of the party was ready to 
vote with the Republicans on that issue also. But since the re- 
buff the Free Trade party has been enheartened by the news that 
Mr. Cleveland approves mildly of the new Tariff bill, and wishes 
to have it passed for party reasons, Of that we have spoken more 
fully elsewhere. 
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Thus far there have been very strong and emphatic protests 
against the bill from the interests most affected. The wool grow- 
ers and the wool manufacturers have been in union in their pro- 
test, although afew manufacturers want free wool. New Eng- 
land is not so urgent for the reduction of the wool duties as she 


ment in the result of the reductions effected in 1883. Getting her 
wool cheaper has not enabled her to extend her export of wool- 
ens, and she even has lost much of the home trade through the 
parallel reduction of the duties on woolens. The import of wors- 
ted cloths for the fiscal year 1882-3 was valued at $878,522.85 ; 
that for the year 1884-5 was valued at $2,532,272, although prices 
had fallen in the meantime. ‘ Only a few months ago,” says the 
Boston Advertiser, “‘certain British manufacturers seriously af- 
fected the markets of Boston and New York by suddenly throw- 
ing 25,000 pieces of worsted suitings of their manufacture into 
the hands of American agents at prices far below those at which 
our domestic mills had already taken orders. The trade in these 
goods became entirely demoralized, and the effect of the disaster 
extended to all the operatives employed on the mills affected, and 
to all the inhabitants of the villages in which they were situated.” 

The Arkwright Club, speaking for the cotton manufacturers 
of New England, has transmitted to Congress a complaint of the 
inequality of the reduction made in the rates of the Tariff in 1888, 
when those on cotton goods went down from 55 to 23 per cent. 
As a consequence of this reduction wages fell in both volume and 
rate in 1884. Since the beginning of the year there has been an 
advance to the old rates,in the hope of a revival of business. 
But at the same time there has been a reduction of the wages of cot- 
ton spinners of Great Britain, and a further reduction is expected. 
For this reason they protest against the reduction of duties pro- 
posed in Mr. Morrison’s bill as likely to do much harm, and say, 
“Tt is impossible to believe that any member of the American 
Congress would intentionally legislate to check an improvement 
in the wages of his countrymen, or to substitute for the products 
of their industry those of foreign countries; and yet the only log- 
ical sequence of the Morrison bill is in this direction.” 





THE House Committee on Labor is as much disposed to play 
the step-mother to the Blair Bill as was the committee on Educa- 
tion. Indeed it seems not unlikely that the latter will be the first 
to report upon the measure, although there is scant hope of a fa- 
vorable report from either. 
the excuse that it has other and important business on hand. It 
cannot subdivide itself into sub-committees and run away from its 
proper work at Washington, to see what the strikers are doing in 
the Southwest. And, as the time it fixed for consideration has ar- 
rived, the question must be met in some way. 





THE House has made a blunder in the revision of the Indian 
Severalty Bill in requiring the consent of a majority of each tribe 
before any Indian is given his share of the land in severalty. This 
was just the blunder Russia made in abolishing serfdom, and as a 
consequence land communism hangs like a mill-stone around the 
neck of the Russian moudjik to this day. The wise policy is that 
of the Roman law by which land communism was effaced in West- 
ern Europe. It gives th esingle partner in this joint-ownership, of 
land the right to withdraw his share. Nemo in communione in- 
vitus detineri potest. 





| tunity, and the financier did not lose it. 


The Education Committee has not | 


THE House has done itself honor by refusing to unseat Mr. | 
Jacob Romeis of the Toledo district, and put Mr. Frank Hurd in | 


his place. No pains were spared in Mr. Hurd’s behalf. The 
House was canvassed, and it was claimed that even some Repub- 
licans were ready to support Mr. Hurd. It was especially urged 
that his party needed him in the coming debate on the bill to re- 
vise the Tariff. He himself was heard in behalf of his claim, and 
made a brilliant and impassioned speech. But when the vote was 


taken every Republican and fifty Democrats voted against him. | . 
It was said beforehand that the only Democrats who would do so | notice, with the object or intent of crippling the property or its 


| claim. 
. was three or even two years ago. She has had a bitter disappoint- | 





were the Protectionists, but several decided Free Traders sus- 
tained Mr. Romeis’s right by their votes. : 

Mr. Hurd should be glad of this escape. As it is, he has in- 
jured himself greatly by his persistence in pressing an unfounded 
Success would have been simply ruinous to him. He 
may still have a political future if he will move out of the Toledo 
district into one which is less intelligent on the subject of the Tar- 
iff. We would suggest Southern Illinois or Southern Indiana, or 
some region of Kentucky as a good place for him to settle in. But 
if he had been helped to steal Mr. Romeis’s seat he would have 
been a marked man for life, as Mr. Goode of Virginia is. 





Mr. POWDERLY was not well advised when he undertook a 
letter controversy with Mr. Jay Gould. There are only two ways 
of addressing that gentleman. The one is an appeal to his sense 
of self-importance,—the other a threat of force. Mr. Powderly 
very naturally chose thelatter. But he should have chosen neither. 
His letter puts him in the wrong with a large and important body 
of public opinion,—more in the wrong than the facts warrant. A 
gentleman in Mr. Powderly’s position should make no threats, 
whatever his intentions may be. He gave Mr. Gould his oppor- 
His answer is as fine a 
piece of plausible writing as any in our recent literature, not omit- 
ting even the autobiographical sketch with which Mr. Gould loves 
to regale the public. 


Meanwhile the strike continues, and even spreads. On some 


| lines it has reached Chicago, and the Baltimore and Ohio narrowly 


missed being entangled in it. To escape astrike it agreed to 
transfer eight of itsemen to another point. On the Southwestern 
roads some business is doing, and the managers now are frankly 
avowing their purpose to be rid of all Knights of Labor. 





THE question of the legality of the ‘‘ boycott” has been sharply 
raised in New York, and is likely to come up elsewhere. In that 
city, the contest over Mrs. Gray’s bakery aroused much public 
interest, and finally three or four men were arrested and fined for 


| carrying the boycotting placard and distributing similar circulars 


on the pavement in front of her shop. It was not charged that 
they had used violence or resorted to intimidation; but they 
violated the section of the criminal code of the State of New York, 
which says: 

“Tf two or more persons conspire either to prevent another 
‘person from exercising a lawful trade or calling, or doing any other 
unlawful act, by force, threat, intimidation, or by interfering or 
threatening to interfere, with tools, implements or property be- 
longing to or used by another, or with the use or employment 
thereof, or to commit any act injurious to the public health, to 
public morals, or to trade or commerce, or for perversion or ob- 
struction of justice, or of the due administration, each of them is 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

This section is derived from the old English law of “ conspiracy 
in restraint of trade”’—built up by judicial rulings,—the whole of 
which Parliament repealed in 1864. In English law and practice, 
now, that is lawful for an association which is lawful for an in- 
dividual, and the law takes cognizance of no “conspiracy ” which 
does not seek its ends by unlawful means. The same is the law in 
Pennsylvania and in Michigan, but the old English views still 
linger in the legislation of most of the States. 





MucH in the same spirit as the New York code is the decision 
of Judge Pardee in the U. S. District Court in Texas, in the case 
of the strikers on the Texas Pacific Railroad. The road is in 
the hands of a receiver appointed by the court, and this was used 
to bring them within the court’s jurisdiction for ‘“ contempt.” 
With the merits of the case, so far as it concerned violence offered 
to persons or property, we are not here concerned. But we ob- 
serve that Judge Pardee ruled that ‘‘ the employees of the receivers, 
where they combine and conspire to quit, with or without 
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operation, commit a contempt, and all those who combine or con- 
spire with employees thus to quit, or as officials of pretended labor 
organizations issue pretended orders to quit or to strike, with an 


} 
| 
| 
{ 


intent to embarrass the court in administering the property, ren- | 


der themselves liable for contempt of court.” 

It is law like this from American benches which has earned 
for the United States the contempt of English jurists as that ofa 
country apparently incapable of legal progress. But such decis- 
ions have a much worse effect than to make us a laughing stock 
of the British bar. They sow the seed of clan bitterness. They 


help to carry the idea to the working classes that courts and law | 


are on the side of the rich, and that the employee need expect no 
such consideration as is given to his employer. The receivers of 
the Texas Pacific may “ conspire” to dismiss every man in the ser- 
vice of the road, with or without notice, and thus embarrass each 
and all of them in the management of their finances. But if they 
conspire to dismiss the road they commit a misdemeanor. 

The use of the words “combine and conspire” shows where 
Judge Pardee got his law from. It is the old notion of ‘‘ conspira- 
cy in restraint of trade,” introduced into the case law of the Uni- 
ted States Courts from English case law. The United States nev- 
er enacted any such restraint upon individual action, and England 
has repealed it. The United States Courts profess to hold them- 
selves free of the traditions of English common law which prevail 





in our State Courts. Whence comes this doctrine of ‘‘ contempt of | 


court,” which allows a judge to subject to an unlimited penalty 
from which there is no appeal, any person who is guilty of even 
constructive disobedience of the judge’s order? Here is a point 
for Congress to consider. 





THE country has had two local calamities within the same 
seven days—a tornado which almost destroyed three towns in 
Minnesota, killing nearly one hundred persons, and maiming many ; 
and floods on the Alabama rivers which have left many poor people 
of both colors homeless. What is the duty of Congress in the cir- 
cumstances? We hold that it has both the right and the duty to 
do for such sufferers whatever the whole people ofthe country would 
do for them if all were assembled at Washington. If local aid is 
equal to the emergency, then there should be no national aid ;_ if it 
is not, the people’s money in the national treasury should be used 
in the way the people would desire, to the extent the people would 
approve. In this matter, as a Democratic newspaper once ob- 
served, whatever accords with common sense is constitutional. 





NEw York City has just been the scene of another general 
strike on its street railways, which differed very widely from that 
of a few weeks back. In that case the men asked terms of pay- 
ment and hours of labor which would permit of their existence on 
the human level. They now strike against the companies gener- 
ally, because one company retained in its employment a few 
drivers and conductors who were hostile to the Knights of Labor. 





It is evident that success has proved too severe a strain on the | 


good sense of some of these men. They have lost their balance, 
and the public will be as much pleased with their defeat in this 
case as it was with their victory in the other. 





THE late Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt gave half a million, in 1884, 
to the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons. His chil- 
dren—who promise to be the best generation of the family—pro- 
pose to give half as much more to endow the clinic hospital of the 
college. Itis by gifts of this sort that New York has been built 
up as a centre of medical education. Half a century ago she had 
no pretentions of this sort in comparison with Philadelphia. She 
has not yet outstripped us as a centre of medical research and med- 
ical literature. But she will surpass Philadephia in both, if our 
city does not show an equal generosity in endowing and extend- 
ing her institutions for medical education. The one thing in this 
country that—as even Free Traders admit—cannot support itself— 
is the higher education. The medical department of the Univer- 











sity leaned on the endowments of the Department of Arts through 
half a century. Jefferson College may be said to have owed its 
very existence to the munificence of Dr. Ely, a wealthy Presbyte- 
rian minister of New England birth. The efficiency of either and 
its attractiveness to students would be greatly advanced by such 
a generous help as has enriched this New York college. But 
either of the two has done much more for Philadelphia than the 
city ever did for it. 





Mr. JOHN BIGELOW has made a fair and candid report to his 
clients in New York upon the Panama Canal, which he visited re- 
cently in their interest. He does not deny the possibility of com- 
pleting it by 1889, by a fourfold increase of the force now employed 
in its construction. But he points out the difficulties in the way 
in the matter of labor, supplies and malaria, in terms sufficiently 
strong to keep investors from taking the risk with undue haste. 
As might have been expected, M. de Lesseps is not pleased with 
the tenor of the report, but this fact will not weaken the con- 
fidence ‘of the public in its substantial accuracy. 





THE surviving members of the Pennsylvania Constitutional 
Convention of 1873 have done well to remind the people of those 
excellent provisions of the Constitution relating to railroads, ete., 
which no legislature has “enforced by appropriate legislation,” 
and to ask that the people make choice of members of the Senate 
and House who will not neglect thisduty. Asthe gentlemen who 
make this appeal belong to both parties and stand well in the 
regard of their fellow-citizens, there is some reason to hope that 
they will secure the public attention. Pennsylvania would be a 
much better governed commonwealth, and the welfare of the 
people would be better secured, if the constitutional provisions in 
regard to the regulation of railroads were effectively embodied in 
such laws as the legislature has been commanded to pass. 





THE scandal with reference to the Soldiers’ Orphans’ schools 
of this State has been so amply brought to the light of day, that 
Gov. Pattison is quite justified in removing the two special inspec- 
tors of those schools, and in calling upon the Attorney-General 
to secure the punishment ofthe offenders who have been con- 
cerned in these abuses. It is certain that a more scandalous state 
of things has not been exposed in any institution for the care 
of the young since Mr. Cowley’s barracks were closed in New 
York. But we doubt if Governor Pattison has been quite fair to 
Dr. Higbee in demanding his resignation of the State Superinten- 
dentcy of schools. Until some evidence directly incriminating that 
gentleman is forthcoming, we shall regard him as a victim of the 
system of divided responsibility, which vitiates so much of our 
plan of government. itis true that the schools were under his 
care equally with the other schools of the State. But it was upon 
the special inspectors, whom he did not select, that the common- 
wealth relied for the personal care of the children taught in them. 
And it is probable that Dr. Higbee, like every one else, took for 
granted there was nothing wrong, since the special inspectors re- 
ported that everything was in a satisfactory condition. This pre- 
sumption is due to Dr. Higbee’s high reputation, and his general- 
ly excellent record. 





THE announcement on the part of Bishop Stevens that the 
state of his health at last necessitates the choice of his assistant 
and successor, is a matter of much wider than denominational in- 
terest. The choice of the new bishop of this diocese,—of a suc- 
cessor to White, Potter, and Stevens—is one which should be 
made with great care, and the more so as the other Episcopal 
body is now represented by a gentleman of such distinguished 
ability and social popularity as Archbishop Ryan. It is said that 
the choice lies between Mr. Davies of St. Peters, Mr. MceVickar 
of Holy Trinity, and Phillips Brooks. Much as the elevation of 
either of the former would gratify Philadelphians, they probably 
would be better pleased by an election which, while retaining 
them both among us, would bring Mr. Brooks back to our city. 
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THE second of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish measures did not attract 
so much attention as the first, and was received with silence by 
the Home Rulers. It offers to pay twenty years’ rent in three per 
cent. bonds to any Irish landlord who chooses to expatriate him- 
self on the establishment of Home Rule. In that case the tenant 
will have his choice between paying the interest on the bonds or 
paying five per cent. and becoming in thirty-five years owner of 
his property. It reserves the right to remove tenants from lands 
which are thought to be overcrowded. 

The Irish think twenty years’ rent much too high a price for 
land in Ireland, and with a falling land market everywhere. The 
English think Mr. Gladstone too sanguine when he estimates £70,- 
000,000 as enough to cover the cost of the transaction, jand when 
he feels sure that the payments of the tenants will cover the in- 
terest and extinguish the principal without loss to the govern- 
ment. It is certain that the government never lost anything by 
loans it made to the Irish tenants, while it has lost.by lending to 
the landlords. But some good English authorities—notably Sir 
James Caird—think the price proposed is greater than any labor 
can extract out of much of the land of Ireland. 





ALREADY there are signs of a recast in the British politics. 
Lord Hartington has shown himself so poor a tactician as to out- 
run his rival, Mr. Chamberlain, in opposition to Home Rule. He 
has allowed himself to be used as a speaker at meetings held by 
the Loyalists, 7. e., the Tories. So the Hon. Joseph begins to “hark 
back,” and throws out hints that the differences between Mr. Glad- 
stone and himself are not beyond remedy. If Mr. Gladstone will 
amend his two bills sufficiently, Mr. Chamberlain may find it not 
impossible to vote for them. 

On the other hand, the signs of Scotch recalcitrancy are in- 
creasing. Ireland with all her poverty is one of the most impor- 
tant markets the Scotch have, and the bawbee weighs for much 
with a Scotchman. Mr. Gladstone has tried to give them every 
assurance for their trade. He won’t allow the new Irish Parlia- 
ment to put a duty on Scotch potteries or calicoes. He will not 
even allow it to lighten the excise on Irish whiskey, as that might 
enable Irish distillers to cut out Glenlivet. But he cannot give 
the Scotch any guarantee that the Irish Parliament may not stim- 
ulate Irish potteries, textiles and intoxicants by guarantees of 
profits or premiums upon production. So Scotland is still in a 
tremor, and the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce denounces Home 
Rule as a possible obstacle to free trade with Ireland. 





Sir CHARLES DILKE, we are glad to see, has taken steps to 
retrieve his loss of reputation from the Crawford divorce case. 
He has put his statement of the matter into the hands of the 
Queen’s Proctor, and has asked him to take steps to prevent the 
divorce between Mr. and Mrs. Crawford being made absolute. 
He thus challenges as false the evidence upon which the court 
granted the divorce conditionally. This is the English procedure 
to prevent collusive divorces, except that in most cases the 
Queen’s Proctor acts of his own motion. The pressure brought 
to bear by Sir Charles’s Chelsea neighbors and constituents has 
been the reason for his action. 








MR. MORRISONS HOPES REVIVED. 


— prospects of the Hon. Mr. Morrison’s latest Tariff law are 

thought to have been improved by the expression of favor it 
has received from the President. Mr. Cleveland has informed the 
country that he regards the office of President as “ purely execu- 
tive,” but does not regard this as debarring him from trying to in- 
fluence the course of legislation. He has not made any secret of 
his views on the Silver question and some other problems before 
Congress, nor has he concealed the satisfaction with which he re- 
garded the speech on silver made by Mr. Scott of the Erie dis- 
trict in this State. And it is reported on what seems to be good 
authority that he has mentioned the new Tariff bill as “a safe one 
to pass.” 





We have very good reason to believe that the President is a 
moderate Protectionist, and that he desires no legislation which 
would have the effect of sacrificing any of our industries to foreign 
competition. But the subject is not one he has studied very close- 
ly, and he is extremely liable to make mistakes as to the real 
character and effect of the reduction of duties. The bill just re- 
ported to the House by the Committee of Ways and Means is one 
that has many features which must impress Mr. Cleveland very 
favorably. Indeed the greater part of the measure is occupied 
with reform of Custom-House Methods, to which everybody as- 
sents as wise and useful proposals. These are the work of Mr. 
Hewitt, not of Mr. Morrison; and if they can be saved from the 
fate due to the rest of the bill this should be done. And it is the 
reform of Custom-House methods which interests Mr. Cleveland 
more than the question of the proper incidence of the duties. His 
famous answer to t!ie New York importers as to the tricks played 
with the law at that port, showed that he was more intelligently 
interested at that point than at others. It is the only point of the 
Tariff question on which his speech has been illuminative. 

It is possible that Mr. Cleveland regards the additions which 
Mr. Morrison and the rest have tacked on to Mr. Hewitt’s meas- 
sure as harmless, or that he thinks what harm they would do 
would be more than compensated by the gain in honest and effec- 
tive administration of thelaws. It is still more probable that,—as 
represented by the despatches to newspapers of his own party,— 
he regards the question rather in the light of party interest than of 
national interest. It is understood that Mr. Cleveland is not with- 
out ambitions of a second term of service. But he is shrewd 
enough to know that nothing that has happened since he came 
into office has strengthened the hold of the Democratic party upon 
the country, or as made the election of a Democratic president 
in 1888 probable. This is due quite as much to the mismanage- 
ment of the executive departments as to any doings or omissions 
in Congress. Before he had been twelve months in office, an at- 
mosphere of scandal had grown up around that branch of the gov- 
ernment which should be as much above suspicion as Cesar 
wished his wife to be. None of the departments of the govern- 
ment have been well and effectively managed by the men to whom 
he entrusted them,—the Treasury under Mr. Manning being the 
nearest to forming «:n exception. But it is natural that the Presi- 
dent should think the fault lies rather with Congress than with 
the executive, if the Democratic party has lost its grip, as is indi- 
cated by the recent local elections. We hardly need to insist on 
the unworthy and undignified character of the motives alleged as 
the reason for Mr. Cleveland’s interference. If the allegation 
be correct, then he stands for a party, not for the nation, in the 
high office he occupies. 

Certainly the Democrats in Congress are wofully divided on 
every great question, and this House has shown its incompetency 
to deal with every great question the country cares for. It has 
been a do-nothing House from the first with regard to everything 
but Fitz-John Porter, the Arbitration Bill and perhaps one or two 
other measures. Even the appropriation bills are greatly delayed. 
Now it is quite true that the American people have no liking for 
do-nothing Congresses which merely audit the accounts of the ex- 
ecutive. But it likes a mischief-making Congress still less, and if 
his party takes the President’s advice they will be “ out of the 
frying-pan into the fire.” 

The Morrison part of the Tariff bill is as mischievous a piece 
of legislation as has been proposed by the Committee of Ways and 
Means since 1875. It strikes Mr. Cleveland as “safe to pass” 
probably because it does not touch any of the great Middle States 
interests, with whose importance he is actually familiar. It leaves 
the duties on iron, for instance, unchanged, and thus may be ex- 
pected to give no offence to the great capitalists who subscribed so 
handsomely towards the expenses of his own election. But those 
capitalists must be very short-sighted indeed if they remain 
passive while the bill is on its way to the President. It is a bill 
to call up votes against every protective feature in the Tariff, by 
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simply dividing the Protectionist strength. Let it pass, and the 
western farmer is put outside the direct benefits of the Tariff in 
the hope that he will array himself for Free Trade next time. 
Let it pass, and the Tariff will be converted into a mass of anoma- 
lies and inconsistencies, which will make the next attack for the 
Free Traders threefold easier than the present. Let it pass and 
the absurdity of a duty on iron ore and pig iron, while wool comes 
in free, will strike every unprejudiced mind as intolerable, and the 
change will probably be in the Free Trade direction. 

This is a case for united and vigorous action on the part of the 
representatives of American industries generally. Whatever may 
have been the prospects of the Morrison bill two weeks ago, the 
appearance of the President in its favor, and the proposal to ele- 
vate it to the rank of a party question, make a decided resistance 
imperative. It is everybody’s business to defeat a measure whose 
passage is meant as a first move towards a wholesale reduction of 
the Tariff. But even upon its own merits, as partisan, sectional, 
inconsistent with itself, and an enactment of inconsistencies into 
the Tariff, Mr. Morrison’s latest effort better deserves defeat than 
did any others of his that preceded it. 








TRAMWAYS IN GLASGOW AND AMERICA. 


URFACE railways on city streets began to be systematically 
introduced in the United States in 1852, when a line was laid 
on Sixth Avenue in New York in order to carry passengers to the 
forthcoming International Exposition at the Crystal Palace on 
Reservoir Square. At that time the compact part of the city 
scarcely reached beyond the site of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and 
the Palace was located a mile further towards the north. With- 
in the thirty-four years which have succeeded, the use of street 
railways has extended to every important city in the United 
States, and in the days of George Francis Train they were so 
marked a feature of our municipal organization as to be known 
in Great Britain as the American system; although such con- 
structions are uniformly called tramways there, after Benjamin 
Outram, an English engineer, to whom their design is credited. 
In the growth of street railways in the chief cities of the United 
States, there has always been a disreputable eagerness both to get 
and to give valuable franchises, without much respect to the rights 
of the community. Of course, it is said on behalf of the associa- 
tions which have received these grants, that a great service has 
been rendered to the public, and that in the cheap transportation, 
in the consequent expansion of the cities, in improved rentals and 
in the time saved to their patrons, benefits have been obtained by 
citizens which far outweigh the value of that which they have 
given up to the Companies. That argument goes upon the doc- 
trine that everything of general value in public possession ought to 
be turned to private possession, and that the public has no ground 
of complaint so long as it gets some recompense for what is 
wrested from it. The idea that a municipality may grow rich in 
estates, in improvements, in facilities, in sources of income, and 
utilize these possessions to lighten taxation or to promote the con- 
venience of the citizens, just as an individual may acquire and 
enrich himself, is one that has but little countenance in America. 
On the same principle the Old Gas Trust of Philadelphia might 
justify its peculiar methods by saying that so long as the people 
got their streets and houses well and cheaply lighted, they had 
no right to object to the distribution of the profits of the business 
among the management and its ring. 

What the community has been deprived of when State Legis- 
latures and City Councils gave away our streets to private corpor- 
ations will be exhibited by contrasting the way in which the 
thing has been done in Philadelphia and New York with the 
method followed in Glasgow. This Scotch metropolis is about 
the size of Philadelphia. A little more than ten years ago the 
municipal corporation began certain sanitary improvements 
which involved the purchase of old rookeries in closes and blind 
alleys in the heart of the city. Some thirty thousand persons were 
dispossessed of their miserable homes, and it became necessary to 
provide new dwellings for them, which gave a great impetus to 
the growth of the suburbs. Although English people had never 
looked favorably upon the American system of passenger street 
traffic, the Glasgow authorities found it necessary for the second 
city in the United Kindom to provide cheap and rapid access for 
its workmen to the business and manufacturing parts of the town. 
They established a system of tramways stretching through four- 
teen miles of streets, and built them at the cost to the corporation 
of $80,000 per mile. The corporation determined to keep control 
of its thoroughfares and of their traffic, and in constructing the 
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lines here described the whole expenditure was not greater than 
the sum offered to New York City for the Broadway franchise, 
—an offer which was refused, in order, as it now appears, that the 
aldermen and the promoters of that ill-starred railway might put 
the public wealth in their private pockets. In the Glasgow plan 
there was no watered stock. 

For working these lines, the corporation entered into a con- 
tract with lessees. In it there was provided that at morning and 
evening passengers should be carried for less than the usual rates 
in order that the working people might have cheap accomodation. 
The lessees pay a rental for the tracks of $750 per mile, and keep 
the pavements in good order. They are further bound to pay 
interest at the rate of 43 per cent. annually on the original in- 
vestment, and to pay off the principal in twenty-three annual in- 
stalments. At the expiration of that time the city own the 
tramways free from all debt, and can turn them into sources of 
larger income, or furnish a still cheaper service. To comply with 
the terms of this contract the lessees have to pay the city an 
average sum of $76,500 annually for the use of fourteen miles of 
track,—certainly no extravagant rental for the privileges they 
enjoy. 

Instead of having a fixed fare for all distances, the Glasgow 
charges for transportation are one penny per. mile. Theoretically 
the American service is cheaper, for a ride from the City Hall to 
Central Park in New York, or from the foot of Arch Street to the 
Ridge Avenue depot in Philadelphia for five cents comes to only 
about half the Glasgow rates for an equal distance. But the 
practical effect is quite different, especially with the working peo- 
ple. With a uniform rate of fare a pressure is put upon the work- 
ingman to move into the outskirts in search of cheap rents. The 
further out he moves the more time he loses in going back and 
forth from shop to home, which is a serious matter to a poor man. 
In the mileage plan, the workman can afford to pay a higher rent 
for a tenement near his place of toil, because he ‘saves the differ- 
ence in his transport charges. But there are no fares in our 
American railways to compare in cheapness to the especial morn- 
ing and evening rates in Glasgow. 

There is a common impression in America that the state or 
the city cannot perform business as economically or as efficiently 
as private persons, and that impression has done much to bring 
about the despoiling of our communities by turning their possi- 
bilities of wealth into franchises to be given away for the immense 
enrichment of private parties. The experience of Glasgow is a 
contradiction of that; so is our postal service. And it is hard to 
conceive that even a Gas Trust could mismanage and squander 
worse than private individuals have done with the Union Pacific 
Railway or the Broadway surface road. When as high a sense of 
public duty prevails in America as the corporators of Glasgow 
have uniformly displayed, then we too may see public wealth as 
tangible and distinguishable from private wealth made out of pub- 
lic service. D. O. K. 








THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 


F the signs of the times can be judged by the character of the 
publications on historical and economic subjects now bein 

given to the public, largely through the influence of college aaa 
university men, they mean two things; first, that our institu- 
tions of learning are becoming more closely united with and in- 
terested in the welfare of the public whose destinies they mean 
to help shape; and second, that the time is coming when the 
American citizen will have a more intelligent knowledge of the 
functions of government and the economic phenomena that sur- 
round him. It cannot be denied that the formulations of political 
economy in the past have failed signally in winning the confidence 
of the people. Particularly is this felt among the younger gen- 
eration of economists, who are turning eagerly to history and 
statistics for the light they seek. A body of these men met 
together at Saratoga last September, and formed the American 
Economic Association. Their report of organization just pub- 
lished forms a neat and interesting pamphlet of 46 pages. After 
reading it and glancing over the list of its members, one is con- 


| vineed that at least a new era has begun in the study of political 


economy. We are to have cooperative effort in studying the vast 
array of facts in economic life. 

For the accomplishment of this a systematic organization and 
division of labors has been adopted. Francis A. Walker was 
elected president of the Association, and Dr. Ely, the prime mover 
in founding it, the secretary. A large council was elected as the 
governing body, and from this were organized standing commit- 
tees on the following subjects: labor, transportation, trade, pub- 
lic finance, exchange, questions of economic theory, and on statis- 
tics. There are four or five names to each committee of investi- 
gation, many of them being already well and favorably known, 
such as Professor James of the University of Pennsylvania, Car- 
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roll D. Wright, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Hon. Eugene Schuyler, Dr. | 
| leled sensation would satisfy the depraved appetite or stimulate 
| the jaded interest of the frequenters of Drury Lane. 


H.C. Adams, of Michigan University, and Professors Seligman 
and Smith of Columbia College. Among the list of nearly two 
hundred members are the names of Ex-Gov. Hoyt, Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden, Prof. Bolles, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Pres. Adams, of Cornell, Alexander Johnston, of Princeton, and 
Dorman B. Eaton. 

The objects of the Association are the encouragement of eco- 
nomic research and freedom of economic discussion, the publica- 
tion of monographs, and the establishment of a bureau of informa- 
tion to aid members in their economic studies. To carry out 
these designs successfully it will be necessary to secure a wide 
membership to pay for the publication ; and an excellent oppor- 
tunity presents itself for some wealthy patron of learning to en- 
dow this work. 

The statement of principles given in the constitution is brief, 
and may be quoted for the benefit of those who wish to compare 
them with what they may remember of the political economy of 
the past : 

“We regard the state as an agency whose positive association 
is one of the indispensable conditions of human progress. 

‘““ We believe that political economy as a science is still in an 
early stage of its development. While we appreciate the work of 
former economists, we look not so much to speculation as to the 
historical and statistical study of actual conditions of economic 
life for the satisfactory accomplishment of that development. 

“We hold that the conflict of labor and capital has brought in- 
to prominence a vast number of social problems, whose solution 
requires the united efforts, each in its own sphere, ofthe church, 
of the state, and of science. 

“In the study of the industrial and commercial policy of gov- 
ernments we take no partisan attitude. Webelieve in aprogressive 
development of economic conditions, which must be met by a cor- 
responding development of legislative policy.”’ 

This statement is not considered as binding on any individual, 
but it forms a general indication of the principles of those who 
— the Association, and indicates the line on which it will peo- 
ceed. 

When we stop to think of the questions that are pressing up- 
on us for solution, the magnitude of the problem presented by the 
railways, their proper control, and that of other corporations, the 
labor question, currency, the liquor traffic and the public admin- 
istration, are we not convinced that there is a wide field of useful- 
ness for this Association? The knowledge of past experience and 
present circumstances is absolutely necessary for the guidance of 
the intelligent citizen in performing the function of self-govern- 
ment. Whatever organization honestly proposes to assist in fur- 
nishing this knowledge should be generously encouraged. 

W. P. H. 


THE CONDITIONS OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 
Lonpon, April 10, 1886. 


> Sal English dramatic author remarked, in a lecture a few 

months ago, that it was as impossible to predict the fate of 
any piece at any theatre in this country as it was to predict which 
side of a penny would fall uppermost if it were tossed into the 
air. All that was certain about it, he said, was that it would fall 
flat upon one side or the other; there was no via mediain dramatic 
work, and success might depend upon some little skill in manage- 
ment, upon some sensational scenery, some clap-trap surprise, or 
some vulgar catch-word that struck the fancy of the populace at 
the time. This is a miserable confession to have to make of any 
national theatre, but it would be a trite thing to say that it is in 
the main true. Certainly there are some, like Mr. Augustus 
Harris, who hold that success is no such will-o’-the-wisp, and that 
it may be foretold by anyone who watches intelligently the 
straws upon the dramatic stream. Mr. Harris himself, at Drury 
Lane, has tried, and has let others try, experiments that have 
given him grounds for a judgment. This is how he argues. He 
took the theatre six years ago, consigned by his friends to im- 
mediate failure. The first move was to lend it to Mr. George 
Rignold, fresh from triumphs in America and Australia, who pro- 
duced ‘Henry V.” and failed,—failed financially, Imean. Marie 
Litton, with ‘As You Like It,” followed, and was not more suc- 
cessful; and then the lessee produced ‘‘The World,” a strong 
melodrama, with a ship at sea, an explosion aboard, a floating 
raft, and a fight thereon, which filled the house for months. 
Next came Mr. John McCuilough, who had had crowded au- 
diences in the United States, but at Drury Lane, with Virginius and 
Othello, he experienced comparative failure. Very similar was 
the fate of the magnificent German company of the Duke of 
Meiningen, with its splendid classical revivals; and again Mr. 
Harris produced a melodrama—‘ Youth,” with a railway collision 
instead of a shipwreck—and the success was enormous. The 


| until public taste shall change. 





inference was plain; nothing but strong melodrama and unparal- 


Mr. Harris 
has pursued his policy up to the present time, and will pursue it 
Thus we see that, though he 
differs from the other authority as to the possibility of foretelling 
the fate of a piece, he founds his judgment exactly on the con- 
ditions which his colleague deplores. The last great melodramatic 
sensation produced at Drury Lane was ‘‘ Human Nature,” which 
it is proposed to revive when the present spectacular pantomine 
of “ Aladdin” is withdrawn. ‘“ Human Nature,” likeits predecessors, 
depends for its interest on tragedy and passion torn to tatters, 
and upon sensational scenes such as a Soudanese battlefield, and 
the guards marching through London on their return from the 
East. We may see in other directions how this same taste of the 
public degrades the national drama in England, and how great 
the need is of an understanding of the scope and possibilities of 
the theatre. The Adelphi is a conspicuous instance. There, with 
a noble hero in misfortune, a fair heroine, an angry father, an 
attempted murder, a seduction, and one or two sensational 
scenes, success seems to be assured. These are the features of 
“The Harbour Lights,” now on the boards there, and the in- 
gredients of ‘* The Last Chance,” which preceded it, were not very 
dissimilar. Elsewhere in London sensational melodrama may be 
found at the height of its absurdity, and there is a play now, at 
the Standard Theatre, in the city, which depends for its interest 
upon a real fox hunt, and gipsy picnic with kissing games, the 
propriety of which is now occupying the attention of a portion of 
the London press. In some theatres, as the Princess’s, where 
“Hoodman Blind” was a really good play, the gloomy melo- 
drama and exciting scenes are relieved by fine feeling and by 
some attempt to show us the inside of the human heart and secret 
ideals that move men to nobleactions. In considering these evil 
influences on the tendency of the English theatre, it is well to 
remember that dramatic art is the outcome of the culture and 
tone of the people, and depends in scarcely any degree upon 
those who manage the stage. 

The lessees of most theatres have, in fact, little to tempt them 
to bring out plays of high character, and thus the producing pow- 
er in the authors has almost died away. ‘That our drama is ex- 
tinct as literature no one ventures to dispute,” George Henry 
Lewes said some time ago. We have consequently had a long 
series of adaptations from the French, which have been more or 
less successful according to their suitableness for the English 
stage. It may be interesting to glance at two or three of those 
which haveappeared during the lasttwelve months. ‘La Princesse 
Georges,” a work of Alexandre Dumas fils, acted originally at the 
Gymnase, was brought out in London at the Prince’s as a mere 
translation, with Mrs. Langtry as Séverine, and was doomed from 
the first, because it was utterly unfitted for an English audience, 
and because it was very imperfectly represented also. ‘‘The Opal 
Ring,” an adaptation of Octave Feuillet’s Le Péril dans la Demeure, 
at the Court Theatre, was reasonably successful on account of its 
bright dialogue, and the charming way in which it was acted. 
Dead failure, however, awaited “The Excursion Train” at the 
Opera Comique, an adaptation of Hennequin’s Le Train de Plaisir, 
for the simple reason that it had been necessary to excise all the 
points that had contributed to the success of the original. Nor 
was there any success, because of the unsuitable atmosphere, for Sar- 
dou’s Maison Neuve, when adapted as “‘ Mayfair” at the St. James’s 
Theatre, even though supported by the force, finish and dramatic 
instinct of Mr. Kendal, and by a very good company. Thus we 
see that though some French plays, like “Impulse” at the same 
theatre, have succeeded fairly well in England, they have general- 
ly been failures, and that managers cannot rely upon the pro- 
ductions of an exotie school. Still, a criterion audience will often 
laugh at things that others more squeamish would condemn. 

Turn we now to a different style of drama that has grown up 
in England—the farcical comedy, at which one can laugh merrily 
and without reproach. The farcical comedy is mainly a develop- 
ment of the drawing-room school, in which Robertson revelled, 
and in which he made his triumphs. It became the object to 
represent the tone and manner of polite society exactly as it ex- 
isted in real life, and often, as in “Caste,” that admirable play, it 
was contrasted with the habits of the lower orders and laboring 
classes, presented in the actions of characters overflowing with 
humor and good nature. The idea struck the taste of the pub- 
lic, and has made the fortune of many a comedy since. It gave 
an unparalleled run to “Our Boys,” and, when Toole produced 
“The Upper Crust,” the houses were crowded to witness the bright 
performance. Gradually, from the refined and characteristic act- 
ing of Toole, David James and others, the humorous figure has 
come to the front, and, in the modern farcical comedy, we are 
called upon only to laugh at his eccentricities. This was the 
reason of the great success of ‘‘ The Private Secretary,” in which 
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the vagaries of the unfortunate curate were the cause of contin- 
uous laughter and unfailing audiences. The motive of such a 
play is certainly harmless in itself, and far preferable to the 
sources of interest I have hitherto described; but unfortunately, 
habituated to such fare, many ‘theatre-goers have ceased to care 
for anything of grave import, and ask only to be diverted and 
amused. 


As a natural result, farce reigns at many of the theatres, | 


and dramatists who are capable of really good work of permanent | 


value are betaking themselves to the ephemeral laurels of the 
buffoon. ‘‘The Magistrate,” an original farce by Mr. Pinero, one 
of our most versatile dramatists, was a conspicuous example of 
the school. Brimful of merry humor, cast in bright scenes, spark- 
ling in its dialogue, and imbued with all the brightness and spirit 
of a play at the Palais Royal, it occupied the boards at the 
Court Theatre from last March until a very few days ago. Such 
a successful run could not fail to call for another farce of the same 
order, which was given to us three days since in “The School- 
mistress,” from the same pen. In this tour de force the author has 
selected even a slighter plot than before, and depends for his 
effect entirely upon an utterly extravagant construction, and 
a dialogue of the most eccentric. If popular acclamation be any 
criterion of success, this chaos of impossibilities will not disap- 
point its author. I will not linger over other developments of the 
school of farcical comedy ; it must suffice to say that its influence 
is felt at a large number of theatres, and is likely to be felt for 
some time to come. 





In an article published a few months ago, in the ““Contem- | 


porary Review,” Mr. Augustus Harris, of Drury Lane, said he 
thought the Lyceum Theatre was practically enough to satisfy 
the scanty demand for the legitimate drama in England. Thanks 
to Mr. Henry Irving, at that theatre, at least, the true dignity of the 
drama is maintained, while the high purposes of the dramatic art 
are not forgotten. - This will,.be conceded even by those who do 
not admire our greatest English actor. In an article which was 
published some time since in THE AMERICAN, I gave an account 
of Mr. Irving’s triumphs—his playing of Hamlet, Mathias, Eugene 
Aram, Louis XI. and Romeo—but those who had seen him in the 
terrific power of his tragedy never dreamt that he could shadow 
forth all the goodness, simplicity and benignity which Goldsmith 
breathed into the gentle character of Dr. Primrose. The version 
which Mr. Wills has made of a portion of “The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ under the title of Olivia, has been a good deal criticised, 
because of its imperfect dramatic character, but its defects are 
chiefly those which are inherent in such adaptations, and it does 
at any rate preserve for us the true character of the Vicar. In 
fact the play is, throughout, a poem of the domestic affections, 
and the love of Dr. Primrose for his children shines through it all, 
with a depth of sincerity and a moral significance that are truly 
noble. Mr. Irving, it was observed, breathed, in parts, a certain 


passion and eccentric vigor into the character of the Vicar, feeling | 
probably that it was somewhat wanting in dramatic picturesque- | 


ness. Olivia has now given place on the Lyceum stage to an 
adaptation of Faust by Mr. Wills, in which Mr. Irving takes the 
part of Mephistopheles, and the play is certainly one of the most 
notable of modern times: it has already aroused a great interest 
in England in the Faust legend. Goethe, as is well known, did 
not intend his work for the stage, and Schlegel thought it unfit 
for representation: but the author never objected to its being 
dramatized. There are now several acting editions in Germany, 
all altered more or less from the original; and Mr. Wills, impelled 
by theatrical necessities, has likewise produced an adaptation 
which differs from it very considerably. The scope, however, 
given to the actor is very great, and the representation will not 
soon be forgotten. I will not leave the Lyceum without alluding 
to the classical performances which Miss Mary Anderson gave 
there during her recent visit to England, performances which 
gained the highest approbation from the public in spite of a per- 
ceptible coldness on the part of the press. Miss Anderson, to her 
credit be it said, never touted for the favors of Fleet Street, but 
her Galatea, her Clarice and her Rosalind received, notwithstand- 
ing, almost universal approval. Another house in London where 
the legitimate drama has been sustained worthily is the Hay- 
market, and it was with unfeigned regret that the English public 
saw the retirement from its management, in July last, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, who have left the stage with their well-earned 
laurels, when yet they were in their artistic prime. The name of 
the Bancrofts will always be associated with the true comedy of 
life and manners—with the original school of Robertson, touched 
both with merriment and pathos, breathing so much of nature 
through the finest instinct of art. In their latest impersonations 
these gifted actors showed to no greater advantage than in the 
revived play of ‘‘ Masks and Faces,” by Charles Reade and Tom 
Taylor, where Mrs. Bancroft’s fine art and pathetic touches as 
“Peg Woflington,” and her husband’s deep feeling in the part of 
“Triplets” awoke renewed regrets at their retirement. Under the 





new management of the Haymarket Theatre a new play has just 
been produced—“ Jim, the Penman,” by Sir Charles Young,—which 
is pronounced to have genuine character in it, and to bear the 
promise of real success. Despite a few weak places, the interest 
is sustained, and, though it deals with a forgery, there is no mor- 
bid dwelling upon crime; the plot is well conceived and the 
characters naturally developed. In going over thus slightly the 
marked features of the English stage at this time I have necessar- 
ily been silent upon some things which with more space I should 
have alluded to. But it will be seen that, though there are many 
unfavorable conditions for the drama in this country, it has some 
strong points that may ultimately cultivate better taste and bring 
about a revival. JOHN LEYLAND. 


THE HUMBLER POETS. 


Z 
HALL only the nightingale sing in the wood, and the lark in the upper 
air? 
Reprove we the wood-robin’s carol of love, or the oricle’s song from the tree 
Where his nest hangs, when Spring bids the maples and elms their newly- 
dight bridal robes wear? 
There are melodies moving the grass at our feet ; grateful for these let us be, 


Will the song-sparrows fret us, as joyful they pour their hearts out in un- 
measured song ? 

Or the wren by our windows, or blue-bird, or robin, who chirps as he runs 
o’er the lawn: 

May he be called human whose hand would do to these untaught warblersa 


wrong, 

Or bid the curt blackbird, or linnet, and finch, from orchard and grove to 
be gone? 

II. 

A crown wears our Shakespeare, king of all bards ; a Prospero, come to his 
own; 

His island the world, where his wand brings to life a marvelous pageant at 
will; 


Blind Homer yet sings of his heroes and gods, around the Olympian throne ; 
Undazzled may Dante thro’ heaven and hell conduct his rapt listeners still. 


With Milton, pure visions of angels are ours, of Paradise lost and won ; 

With Goethe and Byron, the keynotes are struck of passions they knew but 
too well; 

And nearer sweet voices have charms for all ears: may such strains never 
have done! 

World-singers, how few! These, the Muses have taught the tales of the ages 
to tell. 

Ill. 

Yet, all hearts throb in measures, unrhymed and unheard; our sighs are but 
songs under breath, 

Love's lyrics, tho’ tuneless, are sweet to love’s ears; glad laughter has musi- 
cal chimes. 

What fairy tale sweeter than motherhood’s hopes? 
than death? 

Life’s poetry soars beyond Hugo’s flight; is more tender than Tennyson’s 
rhymes. 


What tragedy deeper 


Peace, then, to the scoffers whose serpentine voice would silence each heart- 
spoken word, 

If it echoes no lord of the lyre, nor accords with their canons of masterful 
art. 

Give welcome to songs that ebb right from the soul; by low list’ning ears 
only heard : 

Joy, singer to thee, if thy artless refrain has reached but one answering 
heart! 

H. HARTSHORNE. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 
HE organization of the new Shelley Society, in London, on the 
10th ult., is described for us by Mrs. Pennell who says: “ The 
Society held its first meeting in the Botany Theatre, University 
College. Mr. W. M. Rossetti was to have presided, but was pre- 
vented by the serious illness of his mother. At his request Dr. 
Furnivall, founder of the Society, took the chair. The inaugural 
address was given by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke,who explained 
the scope and plans of the Society, and dwelt at length upon Shel- 
ley’s merits as a poet and a man, taking Mr. Matthew Arnold to 
task for having disputed them. The Theatre was crowded, and 
the audience received Mr. Brooke’s lecture, especially his criticism 
of Mr. Arnold’s criticism, with applause. Dr. Furnivall closed the 
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meeting with a few remarks, announcing a performance of the 

Cenci, with Miss Alma Murray, Mr. Vezin and Mr. Outram in the 

principal parts, in the spring, and another of the Hellas in the au- 

tumn. Nine volumes have already been published by the Society. 
* * * 


Messrs. HARPER & Bros., New York, are acting on behalf 
of the proposed memorial to Charles Reade, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
They will receive and forward American contributions of funds 
for the purpose. A letter from Rev. Compton Reade, dated March 
25th, explains that the memorial is to consist of a medallion por- 
trait, to be executed by Mr. G. M. Curtice, who took a cast of Mr. 
Reade’s features immediately after death, and who has a reputa- 
tion for portrait modeling. The list of those who support the 
memorial includes Lord Tennyson, Wilkie Collins, Edwin Arnold, 
James Russell Lowell, Walter Besant, Mrs. Oliphant, Henry 
Irving, and many others well-known in art and literature. Mr. 
Reade, says Mr. Compton Reade, “ was almost an American in 
habit of thought, and would have come across, but for sea-sick- 
ness, which deterred him.” 

: * x *% 

Mr. JouHN FISKE, pursuing his series of historical chapters in 
the Atlantic Monthly, and describing the work of constitutional 
reconstruction after the Revolution, pictures Alexander Hamilton, 
and amongst other things says of him : 

As an economist he shared to some extent in the shortcomings of the 
age which preceded Adam Smith, but in the special department of finance 
he has been equaled by no other American statesman save Albert Gallatin. 


Very possibly many persons may be influenced in their idea 
of Hamilton by these notions of Mr. Fiske. Yet both the clauses 
in the description quoted are unsound and distorted. That Ham- 
ilton’s conceptions of the proper economic policy for this country 
could be to any appreciable extent improved upon by study of 
the theories of Adam Smith, is not seriously to be maintained, 
unless by the open and avowed Free Trader; while the view that 
Mr. Gallatin’s service in the Treasury equaled in more than a sin- 
gle particular,—the care and precision of his accounting,—Mr. 
Hamilton’s great work is a misconception altogether of the careers 
and abilities of the two men. Albert Gallatin was a most valua- 
ble man to the country, under the circumstances of his service, 
but that he was a giant in finance was due only to the fact that 
those around him, in his party, were financial pigmies. Had he 
been called upon to deal with the original problems that Hamil- 
ton took up and solved, he would have made avery different fig- 
ure in history from that which is commonly assigned him, and 
which Mr. Fiske apparently signifies 





REVIEWS. 


SALAMMBO OF GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Englished by M. French Shel- 
don. Pp. 421. London and New York: Saxon & Co. 
(7 UstAve FLAUBERT was the literary product of the second 
French Empire. The Restoration and the Orleanist Monarchy 
were rich in men who used genius to lift the French people to a 
higher level, but the second empire produced nobody of the first 
rank, if we except MM. Erckmann-Chatrian,whose influence was 
not degrading in its tendency. Flaubert was in some respects the 
greatest of its products. Feydeau and Prosper Merimée are his 
chief rivals. 

Flaubert produced few books, and only two of them exhibit 
his power at the highest. His “ Madame Bovary ” had the honor 
of a prosecution for immorality, and this it very fairly earned. It 
is one of the worst books in French literature; at the time of its 
appearance it had no rival in badness among the French novels 
of the nineteenth century which possess any literary merit. 
Since then M. Zola and his school have probably surpassed it. 
Indeed the realist school, of which Zola is the confessed chief, all 
have sat at Flaubert’s feet and learned or mimicked his method. 

As “Madame Bovary ” was his first novel, so “‘ Salammbé” 
stands second on the list of his works. So far as we know, M. 
French Sheldon is the first to introduce Flaubert to English read- 
ers. In this volume Mr. Edward King occupies a score of pages 
in showing them how great is the boon conferred upon them by 
the translation. Nevertheless we venture to have a different 
opinion from Mr. King. An historical novel is liable to a two- 
fold criticism. The first concerns its historical character alone. 
It must be based on genuine research, vivified by the imagination. 
In the case of “Salammbé” no such research is possible. We 
have not the materials for a reconstruction of life in ancient Car- 
thage such as is here attempted. It is true that its author visited 
Carthage and Tunis, and familiarized himself with the local color- 
ing. His descriptive work has therefore a distinct value. But 
neither he nor any one can now tell us what manner of men they 
were who lived among these scenes. Beyond a few half under- 
stood and wholly uninstructive inscriptions we have not a scrap 





of record from the Carthaginian nation. Our only sources of con- 
temporary information about them are the brief and no doubt 
misleading notices in the historians of the nation which destroyed 
them. Such notices may be true in detail, but are certain to be 
misleading in their whole impression. Take as a modern parallel 
the notions about Russia and the Russians which became current 
in England during the Crimean War. 

M. Flaubert has not confined himself, however, to the Roman 
historians. He has gone to all the sources of information we pos- 
sess with reference to the Syrian kinsmen of the Carthaginians. 
He takes, for instance, all that the Old Testament tells us of the 
Punic race and its beliefs, and transfers this bodily to Carthage. 
This is a very venturesome proceeding, in view of the early separa- 
tion of the two peoples, and the entirely different environment of 
the Carthaginian state from that of Tyre and Sidon. But even 
with this liberty the sources of our knowledge remain meagre and 
unsatisfying. Here M. Flaubert gives scope to his imagination. 
Following the ancient maxim, Ex pede Herculem, he constructs a 
picture ofa society of which we know only a few isolated facts. 
In some places he even allows his imagination to dispense with 
such facts as we do know. We know, for instance, that there was 
no priestly order in Carthage. Religion was a branch of the gov- 
ernment; as in Rome, the officials were the priests. But the story 
in ‘‘Salammbo” turns very much upon the part played by two 
rival orders of priests,—those of Tanit and those of Moloch, the 
former being eunuchs, as servants of the goddess who represented 
the feminine principle in nature. Still worse, to our thinking, is 
the way in which he exalts the pride, deceit and cruelty charged 
upon the people by their Roman enemies, to the level of social 
principles. Such a society as he depicts never has existed any- 
where on this planet ; it could not hold together through one gen- 
eration. His Carthage is a section ofthe infernal regions, 

Apart from the question of historic verisimilitude, it is possi- 
ble to give the book high rank as a work of imaginative art. Its 
author was a man of real genius. Some descriptive passages in it 
are of a high order of merit. But the whole effect is poisoned by 
the morbid preference for the horrible, and by a tendency to the 
sensuous, which might have been expected from the author of 
‘“Madame Bovary.” Certainly the book is not one for family 
reading, nor is it one to which any wholesome mind will return 
with pleasure or profit. On the whole we think the exclusively 
English reader would not have lost much if it had been left in 
French. 





SE-Quo-YAH, THE AMERICAN CADMUS AND MODERN MosgEs. A 


Complete Biography of the Greatest of Red Men, (etc.). By 
Geo. E. Foster. Pp. 244. Philadelphia: Indian Rights As- 
sociation. 1885. 

Mr. Foster is the editor of the Enterprise newspaper at Mul- 
ford, N. H., and an earnest and enthusiastic friend of the Indians. 
His book sets out to be “‘a complete biography of the greatest of 
red men,” but it is much more than a biography, since it presents 
a fairly well condensed history of the Cherokee Nation, and con- 
tains valuable information regarding the present status of the 
tribe. Apart from some defects of literary style and of mechani- 
cal execution,the work is certainly a very commendable one. Con- 
cerning Se-quo-yah himself the information given is valuable, if 
somewhat scanty. The book seems to settle it as a fact that Se- 
quo-yah was really a half-breed, though several writers assert that 
he was a full-blooded Indian. He seems to have taken his fath- 
er’s name, which is here given as George Gist, or Guest, of which 
the name “ George Guess,” so often given in books to Se-quo-yah, 
was apparently a corruption. It is to be noted, however, that Mr. 
Foster gives “‘he guessed it” as the translation of the Cherokee 
name. No mention is made in this book of the fact that the “ big 
trees’ and redwoods of the Pacific coast bear the generic name 
of Sequoia, a designation given in honor of the Cherokee Cadmus. 
Great honor is certainly due to this Indian worthy for his skilful 
invention of a syllabary which for Cherokee use was certainly, for 
the time being, better than a true alphabet. But the Sequoyah 
“alphabet,” like the Cherokee language, will soon be a thing of 
the past. 

This subject naturally calls to mind that remarkable parallel 
example of the Vey negroes of Liberia, who many years ago in- 
vented for themselves a syllabary,—now abandoned for the Ro- 
man alphabet under the influence of missionary instructors. 


Pp. 310. New 





THE MEXICAN GUIDE. By Thomas A. Janvier. 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 

To the materials in this guide-book Mr. Janvier gave a thor- 
ough preparatory study. He is fairly familiar with northern 
Mexico by visits and extended residence, and, as he states in his 
preface, he has diligently studied the best authorities on the his- 
torical and archeological features connected with the City of Mex- 
ico and its environs. To this region, indeed, the book is chiefly 
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confined. It is not a guide-book for the whole of Mexico. There 
are two good maps, placed in convenient pockets, and the book is 
substantially bound, that it may withstand the wear of travelers’ 
use. The text Mr. Janvier has made at once entertaining, con- 
cise and valuable. It cannot fail, we should say, to give the tour- 
ist in Mexico the information he needs. The description of the 
city strikes us as being unusually exhaustive. It is to be hoped 


that the author will find time and sufficient encouragement from | 


the public to induce him to extend his observation to all parts of 
the land of the Aztecs, and to give to the world the fruits of his 
further studies. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE combined romantic and analytic method of Mrs. Rebecca 


Harding Davis is shown to good advantage in the little tale 
of ‘‘ Natasqua,” published as a late number of Cassell’s “‘ Rain bow 
Series.’’ Mrs. Davis is always dignified and earnest; she respects 
her profession, with the inevitable result of being herself, as one of 
its professors, always held in respect. It is strange to, note how 
many writers are wanting herein, yet who contemporaneously 
claim that they are not taken seriously enough by the public. 


lution requiring the purest German to be used for the future in 
the text of bills and State publications. 


Mr. Browning has written about two-thirds of his new poem, 
which will fill a volume by itself, and will be published it is sup- 
posed within a few months. Messrs. Appleton will publish at 
once a translation of Octave Feuillet’s new novel, La Morte, which 
is having a remarkable success in Paris. Mr. Henry W. Lucy’s 
new work, ‘‘ The Gladstone Parliament, 1880-1885,” is now ready. 
(Cassell & Co.) A work which is looked for with no ordinary 
expectation in Germany is ‘‘ Diary of the Crown Prince ; Sayings, 
Letters and other Utterances.” Wherever ‘“ Unser Fritz” goes 
he becomes popular. 

A German edition of “ Don’t” has just been published at 
Frank fort-on-the-Main.——The title of Miss Rhoda Broughton’s 
new novel, now about going to press, has been changed, at the 
publisher’s request, from “‘ Peggy and Prue” to “‘ Doctor Cupid.” 
There is an American book called “ Cupid, M. D.” 


The American Bookseller says that the Rand-Avery troubles and 











| litigations have resulted disastrously, and that the broken firm 


| has been obliged to show its financial condition. 


““Natasqua”’ is a brilliantly narrated story of a set of cross pur- | 
poses, strange enough to compel wonder yet not so odd as to be | 


unnatural. Its incidents, or something like them, might be 
paralleled in actual experience, yet the breath of the story is that 
of romance. We have called “ Natasqua”’ brilliant, but it is not 


gay; Mrs. Davis never is gay ; it would be to her profit no doubt if | Mal Gazette says, “if a more masterly novel has appeared in Eng- 


she was, for if with her intellectual power she had the tempera- 
ment or the tact to fall in with what the greater number clearly 
wants in its novel reading, the increase of her influence would be 
marked. But an artist is what he is, and the literary style of the 


author of “‘ Natasqua”’ is very original and striking; there is no | 


After this 
present cloud shall have passed, the Bookseller believes, the suc- 
cessors of the firm will find a great and perfectly appointed plant, 
ready for business. Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
have ready, “Specimens of Prose Style from Malory to Macaulay,” 
selected by George Saintsbury, with notes, and giving specimens 
of the writings of nearly 100 representative authors The Pall 








lish within a year than Mr. Howell’s ‘Indian Summer,’ we have 
no knowledge of it.’——-The Duke of Coburg-Gotha, already 


| favorably known as a musical composer, is about to publish a 


mistaking it for the work of any one else, and of how few even of | 


the very best can that be said! Mrs. Davis has written nothing of 
its length that is better than this novelette. 

The weekly issues of the National Library, published by Cassell 
& Company under the editorship of Henry Morley, fulfil the dream 
of many a poor boy who hasstarved for books, because in buying 
a book he had to pay for so much that he did not want. Two 
numbers are before us, and each is a remarkable ten cents’ worth. 
Number 6 contains Sheridan’s two inimitable social comedies, 
“The Rivals,’ and ‘The School for Scandal.” It has been Sher- 
idan’s luck to attain such a popularity by these two plays, that 
they supply proverbs to ourcommon speech, as do those of Shakes- 
peare. Nobody who has not read them will fail to be puzzled by 
current allusions to them, and they are simply wonderful for the 
brilliancy and condensation of their wit. And they constitute 
their author’s whole claim to be remembered. Number 7 is made 
up of six of the quaint, downright sermons of the yeoman bishop, 
Hugh Latimer. He alone of all the English reformers still lives 
in literature, but he is much less read than he deserves to be. 
That he was a man of unflinching courage he showed by the birth- 
day gift he took to Henry VIII. The other bishops took costly 
presents; Latimer’s was a Latin Bible, with the leaf turned down 
at the seventh commandment. Latimer says: ‘“‘Whereas you are 


| vations of the International Polar Expeditions, of 1882-83.” 


wont to celebrate Christmas in playing at cards, I intend, by God’s will be published by Messrs. Trabner & Co. 


grace, to deal unto you Christ’s cards, wherein you shall perceive | 


Christ’s rule.”” He overflows with allusions to contemporary situa- 
tions, and shrewd girds at the courtiers and the prelates. We 
should have liked to see included the first of the sermons before 


_ Edward VI., which contains the famous passage concerning his | 


yeoman father. 


We are glad to see the religious publishing houses contributing | 


to the growth of a taste for natural history. Some time ago the 
Presbyterian Board issued a little book about “ Birds and their 
Ways.” It now follows this up with “ Flower-Talks at Elmridge,” 
by the same author, Miss Ella Rodman Church. A series by Miss 
Church is contemplated, and others besides these two have ap- 
peared. The author makes no attempt at scientific thoroughness, 
seeks to put scientific fact in a way simple enough for children, 
and imbeds it in a dialogue between the children of a family and 
their governess. There are plenty of pictures, though the quality 
is not of the best, as they belong to the older style of our wood- 
engravings. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


i lee m.vvement for purifying the German language has now the 

assistance of a special organ. A curious proof ofthe zeal 
with which this movement is being supported throughout Ger- 
many is seen in the fact that when, just recently, a bill was in- 
troduced in the Brunswick Diet in which an excessive number of 
foreign words were unnecessarily used in the text, several mem- 
bers fell foul of the Government, and succeeded in passing a reso- 








volume of lyrical poems, which are declared to show a very true 
talent. 

Mr. Alfred Ainger has edited Charles Lamb’s “ Mrs. Leices- 
ter’s School, and other writings in Prose and Verse,” which 
Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son will publish. Mr. Ainger has a 
deserved reputation as an editor of Lamb, and he has here gath- 
ered considerable material worthy of preservation yet which has 
escaped other collectors——Cassell & Co. have in preparation a 
sumptuous volume entitled, ‘‘ Shakespearian Scenes and Charac- 
ters,” illustrative of thirty of the plays. The engravings are af- 
ter original drawings by Dicksee, Barnard, Fredericks, and nu- 
merous other artists of note, and the editorial text is by Austin 
Brereton. This deals with the stage history of each play, and ac- 
counts of the most celebrated English and foreign actors of the 
principal parts from the earliest to the present times. 


The Prolegomena to a new Hebrew Dictionary, by Prof. Frie- 
drich Delitzsch, of Leipzig, has just appeared. The first part of 
Prof. Delitzsch’s Assyrian Dictionary will appear in July. 

The title of Mr. Hardy’s new novel, which is to begin in the 
May number of Macmillan, is ‘‘ The Woodlanders.” The Shelley 
Society is now a success. It has enrolled 200 members and bids 
fair to approach 300 before the conclusion of its first session.—— 
The British Royal Society are about to issue a volume of “ Obser- 
It 





Henry Holt & Co. will publish shortly, “‘ The Romance of the 
Moon,” consisting of a number of pen-and-ink drawings, by J. A. 
Mitchell, editor of Life——Mr. Walter Pater is at work upon a 
new romance of the past; this time the scene will be laid in the 
sixteenth century, and in France.-——Prof. Willard Fiske has 
printed at Florence a ‘“‘ Hand-book of Petrarch Editions in the 
Florentine Publie Libraries.”’ 

Mr. Baden Powell is preparing a treatise bearing on the an- 
tagonism of science and religion, under the title “‘ Creation and the 
Record.” It will contain a statement of Christian belief with ref- 
erence to modern facts and ancient scripture.——Prof. Villari of 
Florence is passing through the press an entirely new edition of 
his “‘ Life of Savonarola.”” Newly discovered facts in the life of Sav- 
onarola have made it necessary to recast this standard work, and 
it has been practically rewritten. 


One of the most curious volumes of the census of 1880 is that 
just issued from the Government Printing Office, viz., ‘‘ The 
United States Mining Laws,” compiled under the direction of 
Clarence King. The State and Territorial Laws occupy but 242 
pages out of nearly 700. The rest are occupied with local mining 
laws and regulations. The local nomenclature is highly amusing, 
Big Bug Mining District, Drytown, Con Cow, Poppysquash, Se- 
bastipool, Hungry Creek, Little Humbug Creek, Lower Humbug, 
Shirt-tail, Consolidated Ten Mile, Hellteown, Jack Rabbit, Devil’s 
Gate, and Chinatown, Jackass and Poor Man’s Creek, Rising Sun, 
Rough and Ready, are some of the oddest. Greeley Flat, Grizzly 


Flat, and Sucker Flat, occur, but Bret Harte’s Poker Flat is un- 
recorded. 
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The capacity of the new Congressional Library will be as fol- 
lows: First story (two tiers high), 1,168,360 books; second story 
(three tiers high), 2,126,400 books; reading-room, with alcoves, 
260,000 books; making a total of 3,554,760 books, exclusive of 
newspaper files, music in sheets, unbound pamphlets, ete., in base- 
ment, and exclusive of the corner pavilions, the Washingtoniana 
and the exhibit halls for the graphic and fine arts in second story, 
of which 2 are 35 x 108 feet, 2 are 24x 90 feet, 1 is 35 x 75 feet, each 
28 feet high, making a total of 471 feet. 


It is now announced that the issue of the second volume of 
General Grant’s Memoirs has been again postponed, the publishers 
now not expecting to get it out before May 10. The book has a 
hundred more pages than the first volume contained. There are 
nearly double the number of cuts there‘ were in the former, and 
there are two steel engravings, one of them, the frontispiece, being 
a portrait of General Grant from a photograph taken when he was 
in command of all the armies. 

The new novel by A. E. Schlotel, entitled, ‘‘ A Wife’s Sister,” 
which deals with the question of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, and shows, it is alleged, the injustice of the present Eng- 
lish law, is in the press of Griffith & Welsh, London. 

Miss Amelia Reeves, the author of The Atlantic story “A 
Brother to Dragons,” is described as a beautiful young Virginian 
heiress, averse to small talk, interested in statesmanship, fond of 
diamonds, and entirely without vanity. ; 

The female authors of fiction are making numerous announce- 
ments. Mrs. Alexander has a new novel, soon to be issued in 
London, entitled ‘‘ Beaton’s Bargain.” The latest work of‘ Ouida” 
is a story of English society called “‘ A House Party.” Miss Rho- 
da Broughton’s new novel will be brought out in the autumn. Its 
title will be ‘‘ Doctor Cupid.” 


ART NOTES. 


jo proposal to organize a new Art Club is now so definitely 

advanced that those in charge have issued a circular, dated 
the 21st instant, announcing ‘‘that an Art Club is now assured in 
Philadelphia, a committee to forma plan of organization having 
been appointed at the meeting of the 15th inst., and a definite de- 
cision to place the Club upon a sound foundation without delay 
having been reached.” The Commiitee, which consists of Justus 
C. Strawbridge, C. N. Weygandt, Wm. Dalliba Dutton, Henry 
Thouron, and James B. Sword, invite immediate applications for 
membership from those who gave favorable responses to the pre- 
liminary circular. 

The sale of pictures by Philadelphia artists was begun by 
Messrs. Davis and Harvey, at their auction galleries on Chestnut 
street, on Wednesday evening of this week, continuing on the two 
following evenings. Seventy-three pictures were sold, at prices 
not encouraging to the artists, the average being about $388 each. 
Charles Linford’s ‘‘ Through the Woods” brought $140, and two 
others by the same artist, ““A Cloudy Day ” and “ Germantown 
Meadow,” $95 and $90 respectively. Carl Weber’s “ Parading 
Boys” brought $150, and George C. Lambdin’s “ Garden of Roses,” 
$80. Five of Mr. Senat’s marines ranged from $30 to $52.50. 

The award of the Clarke and Hallgarten prizes to meritorious 
exhibitors of pictures at the recent exhibition of the Naiional 
Academy in New York, was decided,—by general vote of all ex- 
hibitors,—on the 21st inst. There were about three hundred vo- 
ters, no others being permitted to be present. The Clarke prize, 
$300, for the best American figure composition, painted in the 
United States by an American citizen, was awarded to Walter Sat- 
terlee, for his picture (a young mother giving her baby its bath), 
“ A Winter Watering Place.” The Hallgarten prizes are three 
in number, $300, $200 and $100, to works painted in the United 
States oy an American citizen under thirty-five years of age, no 
competitor to receive two prizes at once, or a prize of the same 
class a second time. The first was given to Perey Moran for his 
“ A Divided Attention.” The subject consists of two young girls 
whose attention has been distracted from the book they were 
reading together by the antics of a kitten gamboling before them. 
The second was awarded to W. A. Coffin’s “ Moonlight in Har- 
vest,” a field with the stacks of wheat dimly seen by the rising 
moon. The third went to “The Corner Table,” by Irving R. 
Wiles, which represents a coquettish looking damsel sitting in the 
corner of a restaurant apparently expecting the arrival of a friend. 

The Magazine of Art (London and New York ; Cassell & Co.), 
for May has for its frontispiece an engraving of Millet’s picture, 
‘‘ Gathering Beans,” in the Morgan collection at the recent famous 
sale in New York. Concerning some of the features of this col- 
lection Mr. Charles De Kay has a brief notice, illustrated by en- 
gravings of Constable’s *‘ An English Landscape,” the “ Tiger and 
Serpent,” of Delacroix, Albert Ryder’s “ Resurrection,” Corot’s 














“The Wood Gatherers,” and ‘ The Orphan in Church,” by Dag- 
nan-Bouveret. The leading article of the number is devoted to 
Lord Beaconsfield, the author being Mr. George Saintsbury. The 
illustrations are good; They include a copy ofthe standing figure- 
portrait by Millais, another of the bust by E. J. Boehm, and a se- 
lection from the caricatures of him that appeared in Punch be- 
tween 1844 and 1882, Some of these are very harsh, and others 
very clever, the greater number and the best by John Tenniel. 








MUSIC, 


THE first Wednesday in Easter week, 28th inst., is to be marked by 
a performance of Handel’s oratorio, “‘The Messiah,’ by the Ger- 
mantown Choral Society, at the new hall in Germantown, on 
Price street, east of Main. The soloists will be Miss Gertrude 
Franklin, of Boston, Soprano; Mrs. A. H. Darling, of Germantown, 
Contralto; Mr. William Dennison, of New York, Tenor; and Mr. 
Aaron R. Taylor, of Philadelphia, Bass. This will form an ad- 
mirable quartet. In addition, an orchestra of thirty instruments 
will be in the hands of proficient musicians, under the leadership 
of Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, and the whole will be properly and 
artistically rendered. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


é ie American Society for Psychical Research has resolved to 

investigate the subjects of apparitions, ghostly warnings, etc., 
and with this end in view has issued a circular inviting any reliable 
information on the subject which those interested may be willing 
to communicate. They express a desire to hear if possible from 
parties actually witnessing or experencing the apparitions or sen- 
sations, but would welcome any information which would be likely 
to throw light on the subject, though less directly vouched for. 
Among the questions which the Society desire to be answered by 
persons sending such information are age, nationality, occupation, 
state of belief in regard to the possibility of such experiences, ete., 
and in regard to the apparition itself, To what senses did it appeal ? 
Was it as large as the person or thing supposed to have been seen 
would naturally have appeared? Were the other objects present 
at the time (such as the real wall, or a real table or chair) visible 
through it? Did it stand still, or move about? Did it remain 
clear, or come and go? Could it be touched? Was it seen in the 
darkness, or in the light? The committee having this branch of 
investigation in charge includes several well known names, among 
them Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Francis Ellingwood Abbot, 
Josiah Royce, Morton Prince, M. D., and others whose reputation 
will secure respectful attention for any results which may be the 
outcome of these investigations. 

Two members of the Society of Physics and Natural History of 
Geneva. Switzerland, have been experimenting by means of pho- 
tographic processes as to the depth of water which light from 
the surface will penetrate. A trial in the clear waters of Lake 
Geneva showed that light penetrated there sufficiently to affect 
very sensitive photographic plates at depths of 558 feet, and at that 
depth the light) at mid-day,was about as strong as that of a clear, 
moonless night. Similar experiments carried on in the Mediter- 
ranean led to the conclusion that ‘‘in the month of March in the 
middle of the day and in bright sunlight, the last glimmer of light 
comes at 1,300 feet below the surface.” 

Dr. Carlos Finlay, of Havnaa, according to the Lancet, has 
published the results of several experiments he has made on the 
inoculability of yellow fever. He performed the operation, or 
rather got it performed for him, by mosquitoes, which he caused 
first to sting a patient suffering from yellow fever, and shortly af- 
terward a healthy person who was to be (with his own consent of 
course) the subject of the experiment. He found that the disease 
was only inoculable from the third to the sixth day. When two 
mosquitoes were employed, so that a double dose was given, the 
symptoms of the experimental disease were somewhat more se- 
vere than when only a single mosquito was used. Of eleven cases 
of inoculation, six were efficacious, one doubtful, and four nega- 
tive. The period of incubation varied from five to fourteen days. 
The fever lasted, as in the ordinary form, from five to twenty-one 
days. Dr. Finlay believes that this method of producing artificial 
yellow fever will ultimately be found very valuable as a prophy- 
lactic against the natural and dangerous form of the disease. 

Mr. E. F. Smith has collected some striking figures bearing 
on the utility of sewerage systems in diminishing the death rate 
in large cities, which are given in the annual report of the Michi- 
gan State Board of Health. A comparison of fifteen large Euro- 
pean cities having satisfactory sewerage with fifteen others lack- 
ing in drainage facilities shows an advantage in favor of the form- 
er of an average death-rate of twenty-six per thousand inhabitants 
against thirty-six for the latter. In the cases of typhoid fever and 
cholera the benefit of proper sewerage became still more apparent, 
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the cities of Palermo, Turin and St. Petersburg, all without any 
adequate sewerage system, showing nearly four times the death- 
rate of New York, Brooklyn and Berlin, all well sewered and sup- 
plied with pure water. From the results of his investigation Mr. 
Smith concludes that it is entirely within bounds to say that the 
general introduction of proper sanitary measures would reduce 
the annual loss in the United States from one single cause, the 
preventable typhoid fever, in money value, at least $25,000,000 a 
year,—enough in the course of a few generations to sewer every 
city and village from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 








PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 

A™ sorts of expressions are sent up from the South concerning 

the Education Bill. Among these is a letter printed in the 
Boston Watchman. That journal says that the writer “is a County 
Superintendent of Schools in Alabama, and his views may be 
taken as those of the thoughtful white men of that section.” The 
letter was not intended for publication, but permission to print it 
was obtained. It says: I think Senators Pugh of this State, 
George of Mississippi, and others who think with them, much 
more nearly represent Southern opinion and desire as to the 
Educational Bill than Senator Morgan, of this State. There is no 
doubt in my mind as to the need of the appropriation. Could 
you be placed in the dense mass of ignorance that I am, and know 
the utter inadequacy of the means now available for its dispersion 
as I know it, I am sure you would agree with me that outside 
help ought to come from some quarter. I tell you honestly that 
the whites are doing all that could be fairly expected from them; 
I might say, all that they are financially able to do. The South, 
as you need not be told, was left in a fearfully impoverished con- 
dition by the results of the war, and while there has been wonder- 
ful progress in the twenty years that have since elapsed, yet this 
progress has been largely local and individual rather than general, 
and among the whites rather than among the blacks; and it is the 
blacks for the most part that need the help. The whites could, I 
think, manage the education of their own children, if it were not 
for this terrible incubus of ignorance among the blacks with 
which they are struggling. The whites, of course, as property- 
holders, pay nearly all the taxes for educational as well as other 
purposes, and yet in disbursing the funds of this county, I pay 
more than four times as much for colored schools as I do for 
white schools. 

The colored schools in this county are kept up, on an average, 
about four months in the year. I say schools, and they are so 
called, but as to most of them, all of school there is to them is the 
name. With one or two exceptions, in the whole county there 
is not a teacher of a colored school who ought not to be a pupil. 
You would be amused, or made sad, by some of the letters I get 
from them. And yet Iam doing the best I can with the means 
at hand. I sometimes think the little education the blacks get 
with the means at present available, a curse to them rather than 
a blessing. 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing,” but one must have a 
little before he can have much, and a start must be made if the 
race is ever to be run and won. Ifthe Blair Bill should pass the 
House and become a law, it would give me about twice as much 
money as I now have for school purposes, thus enabling me to 
run the schools for seven or:eight months in the year, besides 


bringing them within the reach of a much larger number of 


children; and before the seven years are out, I think the dark and 
portentous cloud that now broods over this country, and indeed 
over the whole South, would be largely scattered. At least we 
would by that time begin to see the first dawnings of light that 
would betoken a coming morning. 

But I am writing much more than I intended when I began. 
I think much about this subject, and my thoughts are generally 
troubled thoughts. Right here is the most difficult problem that 
is to be solved by the country in the not distant future. Indeed, 
I think it is pressing upon us for a solution right now. The 
ignorant, and therefore dangerous, classes are multiplying with 
fearful rapidity, and unless these ignorant, stupid voters can by 
the power of education be changed into enlightened citizens, we 
shall soon have demagogues and charlatans put over us as rulers, 
and then will speedily come the time when some future Gibbon 
will date the decline and fall of the American Republic. 

Although the Blair Bill passed the Senate by such a decided 
majority, I think the indications are that it will not pass the 
lower House. If you can do anything towards helping it through, 
you will, in my opinion, confer a great and lasting benefit 
upon the South, and thus upon the whole country, for we 
are all parts of one common whole, and when one part suffers all 
the other parts must suffer with it. So we read, when college 
boys, in Cicero, and so we read in a higher and better book. 











“ LONDON SOCIETY” AND “THE SEASON” IN LONDON: 


N all probability “the season” had its rise in the gayeties of the royal 
court, and its place in space and time was first determined by the habita- 
tion and movements of that body. The place of “ the season” as it exists for 
us is now fixed, and does not change to Windsor or York with the aula regis. 
It would, indeed, be a calamity if it were otherwise. The imagination can 
hardly figure King’s Cross Station if“ the season” had to transport itself in the 
month of May to the metropolis of the north. Fortunately nowadays the 
vortex of fashion revolves round a fixed point. That point is Mayfair. No 
one would think of saying it was “ the season ” in the Strand. 

The time of “ the season,” as has been said before, is not so easy to mark 
out as its locality. Theoretically ‘the season” begins after Easter, but not 
always actually, anymore than Spring alway actually begins on the 2ist of 
March. It is true that balls and dinners and other signs of “the season” 
often appear before Easter, just as in a warm year we may get a taste of 
spring before the March east winds. And as that chance visitation of 
warmth is exceptionally sweet, so these early parties are distinguished by a 
good-fellowship that is wanting later on in the year. But however pleasant 
they may be, no one would think of calling the period in which they occur 
“the season.” Justin the same way the end of “* the season ”’ has a certain 
indefiniteness. Its light begins to pale after the Eton and Harrow match, 
about the 12th or 15th July. There is often, however, a flaming sunset in 
the week before Goodwood races, which are run at the end of the month. 
With Goodwood the season practically comes to an end, and by the 12th of 
August is not only dead, but buried. These dates will show how little 
accuracy there is in the general idea that the time of the season is connected 
with that of the Parliamentary session. It would probably be nearer the 
truth to connect the dates of both with the periods of certain sports and 
pastimes which are all-important in determining the movements of that 
leisured class which have hitherto given the time both to Parliamentary and 
social life. The fact is that the practically minded Briton does not like to 
confess that he moves his houschold for some months for the purpose of 
attending a series of balls, dinners and drums. He prefers to think that 
this migration is necessary for the despatch of public or private business. 
In the same way, if he comes to London for a day or two’s amusement in 
winter, he always persuades himself that the journey is undertaken to have 
his hair cut. 

A season, in the words of Webster, is so called with reference to “its fit- 
ness for anything contemplated or done.”’ The things contemplated or done 
in “The London season ”’ may be termed generically, in the language of the 
press, “ fashionable arrangements.” Any one taking up the Morning Post on 
a Monday can read a list of them for the ensuing week. He willsee that if 
he chooses he can in the next day or two attend “ balls,” “ mission meetings,” 
“small musics,” “ sales of dolls,’’ ‘‘ promenade shows,” “‘ receptions,” “ scien- 
tific lectures,” “cricket matches,” ‘bazars,” “afternoons,” ‘“ concerts,” 
“charities,” “shooting at the clay or real pigeon,” ‘ dramatic matinées,” 
“ polo,” ‘‘ races,” or ‘‘ musical soirees in the East End.” 

Some of these “arrangements” are private, and can only be attended 
on invitation ; others are open to all. There is also a third class, such as 
the bazar or charitable concert, which is public on one side and private on 
the other. In order, therefore, to enjoy an unfettered selection from the list 
before him, the person above mentioned must be what is called “in society.” 
This status can be attained by any man whatever who possesses a suit of 
evening clothes and a fair amount of manners. Such a one will have no 
difficulty in getting an invitation to an ordinary dance in the less fashionable 
circles. Once there, he must get introduced to one or two of the matrons 
present who stand highest on the social ladder, and, if possible, have ugly 
daughters. He must dance, or pretend to dance, assiduously with the chil- 
dren, and take the mothers themselves to supper. If one of the latter gives 
a dance herself, or is asked for men’s names by a friend, the aspirant will 
uot be forgotten, and will get his name down on a “list.” He has then 
merely to continue this process as he rises in the world, with a proper de- 
votion to leaving cards, calls, etc., and ina couple of years no ball or drum 
will be inaccessible to him. 

With women it is different. Should they be neither fast, beautiful, nor 
rich, they will find the steps of ‘“‘high life” hard to climb. Those who 
come under this description will have no difficulty. If they are in the 
first category, which, in spite of certain morbid writers, is still rare in Eng- 
land, they may get taken up by some nobleman or great personage, when 
they will become fashionable in a particular set, and be invited tothe “ frisky 
matron ” balls. But the august mothers ot society will look coldly on them, 
and they will pine in vain for invitations to the old established houses. 
Beauty, if accompanied by sobriety, can gain admission to any portal. If 
without encumbrances inthe shape of parents who wish to “go ont” too, 
some energetic matron with no daughters of a ball-going age will run the 
new “belle.” If there is an ambitious papa or mamma, the process is more 
uncertain. The fair maiden having been first seen at a place of public 
entertainment, some enterprising woman, observing a chance of making her 
parties talked about, will send the stranger a card of invitation, mother 
and all. Ifshe should be a success—an event impossible to predict, for the 
canon of beauty applied by society is varying and inexplicable—no enter- 
tainment will be considered complete without her, and rich and great will 
tumble over each other in their civilities to her show-man or show-woman 
as the case may be. 

The method by which the rich climb the ladder can easily be described. 
In the first place, they must give a ball and secure the patronage of some lady 
within the charmed circle of the grand monde. She will probably be not very 
far within, perhaps the wife of a baronet or an Irish peer. This patroness 
sends out the invitations with her own compliments to all persons on her 
own list, and to many who are noton, but who she thinks will come. She 
extols, morning, noon, and night, the integrity of her protégés, and the 
splendors of the coming entertainment. She lets her female friends know 
that the decoration of the front landing cost £700, her male acquaintances 
that £1000 will be spent on the supper. The first attempt will be very like- 
ly to be a partial failure. Few “smart” people will appear; the guests will 





~ 1From Harper’s Magazine for May. 
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sneer at the host instead of dancing with the daughters. But they will see 
the front landing, eat the supper, and talk about both afterward. Conse- 
quently when in a short time a second ball is announced, there will be a rush 
for invitations ; the donors will receive cards from all quarters themselves, 
and may be considered henceforth “in society.”” The process is, however, an 
expensive one, and has to be kept up to some extent annually, lest the aspir- 
ants fall from their high estate. 


% * 


The really “smart” ball. which may be taken tobe the highest devel- 
opment of the genus, is not usually given before May. This subtle quality 
of “smartness” is very difficult to explain. In the days of our fathers, 
when society was restricted to what the papers call the ‘“‘uper ten,” it was 
simple enough; but with the change of times it has come to depend on 
other considerations. A ‘‘smart” ball can now be given by a person whom 
few of the guests would have spoken to a year before. It may be “smart” 
because it is patronized by royalty, because it has an element of fastness, 
because the outlay upon it has been preposterous. On the other hand, it 
may be “smart” for good reasons—because it is given by people of great 
position, great hospitality, or great taste. Such a complete and healthy form 
of this species of pleasure used to be commoner afew years ago than at 
present, when a temporary combination of causes has stopped ball-giving in 
most of the great London houses. The ordinary dwellings of the metropolis 
contain, for the purpose of receiving guests, rooms of the same pattern. Of 
course the size varies, but the usual type is a front room more or less oblong 
and a back room more or less square, communicating with the former by 
folding-doors. This inevitable setting gives to most balls a certain similar- 
ity, and usually, from its narrow dimensions, prevents them, however eligi- 
ble in other ways, from attaining the excellence of a ball in a “ big house.” 
There is always the hostess with her daughter at the top of the stairs, sur- 
rounded by a crowd who have bowed or shaken hands with that lady, and 
who appear as if they were trying to hide themselves from her and her off- 
spring as fast as possible. The musicians are blockaded in one corner, and 
round the doors the black-coated young men cluster like bees in swarming 
time. Mothers and daughters are ranged two or three deep round the walls, 
the more fortunate of the former sitting, but many on foot. In the middle 
of the room, reduced to an irregular space of about ten feet by six, struggling 
couples beat one against another. On their faces are expressed various 
emotions—high spirits and depression, malice and good-humor, pleasure and 
pain. The floor oscillates; wax candles sprinkle their substance liberally 
about ; hot young men open windows, and chilly dowagers shut them. Now 
and then a black coat detaches itself from the mass near the door, and with 
a patronizing air selects a partner, or makes a few gracious observations to 
a chaperon. Everything is sound and tumult, the only approach to repose 
being on the back stairs, where two or three couples sit in a blissful state 
watching other couples wedge their way to the tea-room through opposing 
masses who press back to the dancing. In the tea-room is a still denser 
throng, above which arms are raised waving tea-cups, glasses of lemonade, 
ices, and other light refreshments. 

Behind the buffet the upper female servants, with a hired waiter to 
touch up, thrust anything they can reach into the hands of the innumerable 
suppliants. Later on, when supper is announced, the stress of the fight is 
transferred to the dining-room. A new element in the shape of the hungry 
and irritated chaperon now mingles in the fray. This imports a seriousness 
into what was before half playful, and most of the young and more timid 
withdraw from all attempts to obtain food. The remainder squeeze them- 
selves round small tables, or stand, disconsolate, eying the expanse of heads 
for a vacant space. The butler and footmen look haughtily about them, 
while hirelings feed the guests. And so the battle proceeds till about three 
in the morning, when it probably turns into a ball, and the survivors enjoy 
themselves till broad daylight. 

This description must not, of course, be taken to apply to all balls except 
those given in palaces. Often, owing to a multiplicity of parties on one 
night, a person may enjoy his or herself thoroughly at a ball and go home 
none the worse. 

Now in the ideal ball to which we alluded, all these things are different. 
In the first place, donors, being more or less “great people,” are not obliged 
to ask the whole of their acquaintance for fear of giving offence, their position 
rendering it ineffective and unprofitable to harbor ill-will against them. 
Also, in all probability, the non-ball-going folk have been cleared off by 
preliminary drums. Again, the size of the house lends dignity and repose 
to the gathering. What a contrast for instance, is the arrival! Instead of 
a ladder filled with a mass of persons heaving slowly upward, a stately stair- 
case winds round a large hall. Masses of flowers form a background to 
women’s forms bright with diamonds, magnificent with brocatelle and lace, 
or fair with the freshness of youth in a cloud of tulle. On the broad steps 
slowly ascending groups dispose themselves picturesquely, the trains of the 
gowns trailing over the low steps. Above, behind balustrades and pillars of 
marble, other guests sit watching the arrivals. Large rooms, the walls hung 
with historic pictures, open out of each otherin long vistas. Perhaps two of 
these will be cleared for dancing, but the others will be left in their every- 
day state of comfort. where non-dancers can stroll or sit as luxuriously as if 
no ball was going on. There is probably a terrace, balcony, or garden, lit 
with Chinese lamps, where those who are hot can breathe acooler air. The 
whole festival is full of color, richness, and life, and, were it not for the 
black coats, quite a Venetian scene. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A History and an Argu- 
$1.00. Columbus, Ohio: A. H. 


RATION BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 
“oo By Daniel J. Ryan. Pp. 127. 
Smythe. 
THE MARRIAGE RinG. A Series of Sermons on the Duties of Husband and 
Wife, and on the Domestic Circle. By Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D. 
Pp. 204. $0.25. New York: J. S. Ogilvie & Co. 
A WINTER IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND MEXICO. 
Pp, 321. $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 


By Helen J. Sanborn. 





KincG SoLtomon’s MINEs. By H. Rider Haggard. Pp. 320. $0.25. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. By George Meredith. New Ed- 
ition. Pp. 544. $2.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. (Philadelphia: Por- 
ter & Coates.) 

GLIMPSES OF THREE Coasts. By Helen Jackson. (H.H.) Pp. 418. $1.50. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 


MADAME ROLAND. By Mathilde Blind. (Famous Women Series.) Pp. 318. 
$1.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 


PRINCE OTTo. A Romance. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Pp. 272. $1.00. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 


VIoLETTA. A RoMANCE. After the German of Ursula Zége Von Manteuffel. 
By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Pp. 368. $1.25. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 

POETS AND PROBLEMS. By Geo. Willis Cooke. Pp. 392. $1.50. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

NATASQUA. By Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. (Cassell’s Rainbow Series of 
Novels.) Pp. 154. $0.25. New York: Cassell & Co. (Philadelphia: 
J B. Lippincott Co.) 

A MENTAL SrruGGLE. A Nove. By the “Duchess.” (Lippincott’s Series 
of Select Novels.) Pp. 292. $0.25. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


KAnt’s Erutcs. A CRITICAL Exposition. By Noah Porter. Pp. 249. 
$1.25. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


[Second Edition, Revised and 


WomAN IN Music. By George P. Upton. 
(Philadel- 


Enlarged.] Pp. 221. $1.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

UnwIsE Laws. A Consideration of the Operations of a Protective Tariff 
upon Industry, Commerce, and Society. By Lewis H. Blair. Pp. 178. 
$1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

GERMANY PsycHOLOGY oF To-DAY. 
Ribot. Translated by James Mark Baldwin. 
McCosh. Pp. 307. $2.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


THE CoUNTRY BANKER: His CLIENTS, CARES, AND WoRK. From an exper- 
ience of forty years. By George Rae. With an American Preface by 
Brayton Ives. Pp. 320. $1.50. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Persia, THE LAND OF THE IMAMS. A Narrative of Travel and Residence, 
1871-1885. By James Bassett, Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 
Pp. 343. $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott Co.) 


THE EmpiricaL ScHoot. By Th. 
With a preface by James 
(Phil- 








DRIFT. 


—Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera is expected to be ready for 
production early in the fall. London Truth learns that its central idea is a 
skit upon English commercial enterprise and humbug, as exemplified by the 
pretended British horror of annexing new territory, which, however, they 
manage to acquire at the rate of a thousand square miles, more or less, per 
annum. The scene of the opera, a little bird whispers to us, is laid in Egypt 
in the present day. ‘The heroine isa descendant of an ancient Egyptian 
princess. 

—In his speech ata London anti-Gladstone meeting Saturday night, 
{10th instant] Viscount Wolseley —Sir Garnet “ that was ’—made a loud 
bid for the job of “trampling under foot” the Irishmen who think (as 
the prime minister of England does) that Ireland should have a Parliament 
of herown. The viscount was born in Dublin, by the way. His recent 
trip to the Soudan to smash the Mahdi was not a brilliant success certainly, 
from any point of view, and perhaps it is only natural that he should be im- 
patient to revive his wilted laurels. But one would hardly have expected 
to find him publicly advertising his readiness to sprinkle them with the 
blood of his countrymen.—Hartford Courant. 

—The New York Sun, arguing for an efficient system of coast defences, 
earnestly puts the case thus: The capture or effective blockade of Boston, 
New York, Chesapeake Bay, and New Orleans would mean the annihilation 
of our commerce for the time being. The 6,000,000 bushels of grain now 
unloading in Chicago for this port would remain stored in Chicago. Bis- 
marck would no longer be troubled by the Cincinnati hog. Some shrewd 
Australian sheep raiser would corner the wool market. King Cotton would 
transfer his seat to India. The fainting manufacturing interests of Eng- 
land would be revived at our expense. Do the wheat grower of the great 
northwest, the cattle baron of the plains, the pork packer of Cincinnati, the 
planter cf the Mississippi, and the shepherd of the southwest imagine they 
are to escape the consequences of a disaster on one of the great seaports? Let 
them undeceive themselves! Statesmen may endeavor to measure the ex- 
tent of the calamity involved in a hostile occupation or close blockade of 
New York harbor, but the loss cannot be estimated. There ought to be 
enough patriotism in Congress to see to it that we never ascertain the ex- 
act figures by the bitter humiliation of a practical experience. 

—Catalogues are increasing in cost, beauty and expensiveness. One 
New York silver house is paying out $100,000 for an edition of 7,000 copies 
to contain 400 pages, or 4,000 words, with steel engraving, photographic and 
lithographic sketches. This book weighs 14 pounds. The edition consumed 
45 tons of the finest and heaviest calendered paper, 12 tons of cardboard, 3,- 
000 yards of the finest silk cloth for covers. The presswork for the 7,000 
copies cost $3,000. Two hundred and ten thousand sheets of gold leaf and 
49,000 shees of silver leaf were used. As many as fifteen tints have been 
used in some of these catalogues ; three colors are used on the covers. 





When Mind and Body are out of sorts, owing to a Disordered Liver, try at once 
Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a sure remedy for all Bilious affections, Costiveness, etc. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


St. Gregory’s Guest, and Recent Poems. 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. 16mo, parchment, $1.00. 


Mr. Whittier has here collected the poems he has 
ne fl og ng publication of ‘‘ The Bay of Seven 
slands 





Signs and Seasons. 

By John Burroughs, author of ‘‘Wake Robin,” 

‘Fresh Fields,’ etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Contents: A Sharp Lookout; A Spray of Pine; 
Hard Fare ; Tragedies of the Nests ; A Snow Storm; A 
Taste of Maine Birch; Winter Neighbors ; A Salt 
Breeze ; Spring Relish; A River View ; Bird "Enemies; 
Phases of Farm Life ; Roof-Tree. 

A delightful book of out-door and domestic life. 


California. 

From the Conquest in 1846 to the Second Vigilance 
Committee in San Francisco. A study of Amer- 
ican Character. Vol. VII. inseries of American 
Commonwealths. By Josiah Royce, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard College. With 
afine Map. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Dr. Royce is a native Californian, is acquainted 
with the State asa citizen, and by very careful re- 
search he has collected in a single volume the curious 


and remarkably instructive facts which the unique 
history of California offers. 


The Authorship of Shakespeare. 
By Nathaniel Holmes. New Edition, greatly enlarged. 
2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $4.00. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 1886, 
revised with additions. A compact Itinerary of the 
British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and 
the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria and Italy. 
With Maps, Street Plans, etc. $1.50, net. 


One Summer. 
Blanche Willis Howard, author of ‘“‘One Year 
Abroad,” ‘‘Aulnay Tower,” etc. New Popular 
Edition. With forty-three Illustrations by Augus- 
tus Hoppin. 12mo, $1.25, (previous price $2.50.) 


By 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston. 








ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page itiieaceaal 





Kunkel & Griffiths, 
(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


Nos. 11 AND 18 NortH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MIRRORS, ETC. 








SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Above Broad.) 








MAN UFA CTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER. 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. OFFICE, 125 S. Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


DRY GOODS. 
MERCHANTS AND 
IMPORTERS. 


General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear. 


Darlington, 
Runk 
& Co. 


AND HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR AND GLOVES FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 





1126 CHESTNUT STREET 1128 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE BEST VALUE. THE LOWEST PRICE, 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 

POSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 


erage Business. 








TR UST COMPANIES. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $15,621,530.63. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTER, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COM MITTEE, RECEIV ER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfonnance of which its 
—_ and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS: 

Sam’! R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa S, Wing, Philadelphia. 
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MERCHANT TAILORS. 





Overcoats. Top Coats. 





OUR SPECIAL 


LONDON 
READY-MADE GARMENTS, 


ARE RECOMMENDED FOR 


STYLE, QUALITY AND PRICE. 





$12 Superior Spring Overcoat $12 
$15 Stylish Cover Coat $15 
$20 Fine Driving Coat, with Detached Cape $20 
$20 Spring Ulsters, with Cape $20 
$16 Spring Inverness Cloak $16 
$12 Bannockburn Cheviot Overcoat $12 


And many other desirable garments now on 


sale. 
Mail orders should give Breast, Waist and 
Sleeve measure—Height and Weight—By these 


a fit can be secured. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
AND IMPORTER OF ENGLISH CLOTHING. 





INS URANCE COMPANIES. 


The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, .. . $400,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . . 


Surplus over all liabilities, . 


1,070,610 92 
447,821 18 


ToTaL AssETS, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$1,918,432.05. 
DIRECTORS: 
', H. MONTGOMERY, — WILLIAM W. PAUL, 


J N WELSH, P.S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 


SRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
aeacria JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


CfHOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


—THE— 

William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PERIODICALS. 





“ This magazine increases in value and interest with 
every number, and is an honor to American periodical 
literature.’,—New York Observer. 


‘Its articles are examples of the modern spirit and 
method of historical study at their best.’’—Springfield 
Union. 








HE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY deals 
with every problem in American history from the 
most remote period to the present hour. 





One of the notable features of the current April 
issue is Mr. N. H. EGLeston’s illustrated article on 
“ The Newgate of Connecticut,” the underground prison 
established by that State, in the old Simsbury copper 
mines, just prior to the Revolution. The cy | reads 
like a veritable romance, and the admirable illustra- 
ions serve to intensify the interest it awakens. 





The versatile writer, WILLIAM L. KEESE, contri- 
butes to this number a tersely expressed and most 
appreciative tribute to the late lamented General Win- 
field Scott Hancock, of whom an exquisitely engraved 
portrait in steel forms the frontispiece to the magazine. 





The discussion of the possible annexation of Cana- 
da to the United States, which is exciting great inter- 
est the world over, is treated in Mr. WATSON GRIFFIN’S 
able paper on ‘ The Consolidation of Canada,” as a re- 
ply to the article of Dr. Prosper Bender in the Febru- 
ary number, ‘‘ The Disintegration of Canada,”’ and will 
be studied with care by all who think North America 
ought, one of these days, to be one nation. 





The readers of this periodical who have followed 
Mr. A. W. CLASON in his brilliant papers on the Con- 
STITUTION, Will be charmed with the manner in which 
he has drawn a pen-picture of ‘‘ The Convention of 
North Carolina, 1788,’’—a contribution to history re- 
plete with information and suggestion, appealing to 
all thoughtful Americans. 





It is nearly a hundred years since the construction 
of our government was the all absorbing tropic in 
thirteen States; and now, in perusing Dr. PROSPER 
BENDER'S paper on *‘ The Overcrowding of Cities,’’ we 
can realize somewhat of the magical increase of pop- 
ulation during that period. It is high time for our 
citizens to reflect upon public matters of past, present, 
and future concern. 





To the SPECIAL STUDIEs in the history of the civil 
war WILLIAM HowARD MILLs, late Major U.S. A., 
contributes a most readable article on ‘ Chancellors- 
ville,” in which, among many other matters of impor- 
tance, he gives a picturesque description of the local- 
ity, and a valuable summary of the Union forces en- 
gaged in the campaign. 





Nothing that has been written on ‘ Shileh’”’ hither- 
to, presents such an impressive and vivid picture of 
the actual events of the ‘‘ First Day’s Battle, April 6,”’ 
as the carefully prepared paper of General WILLIAM 
FARRAR SMITH. In accord materially with General 
Buell’s statements, published in the Century, General 
Smith gives. what General Buell does not. a detailed 
account of the fighting in the early part of that mem- 
orable day, prior to Buell's arrival. 


The first adequate sketch ever written from the 
National side, of the ‘‘ Bull Pasture Mountain’’ battle, 
is presented in this number to our readers from the 

nof one of the participants, GENERAL ALFRED E. 
JEE, and will be thoroughly appreciated. 


This number of the magazine contains also a stir- 
ring poem by WILLIAM L. KEESE, delivered at the 
meeting of the New York Cincinnati, February 22, 
1886, in response to the toast, ‘‘Our National Inde- 
pendence ; may it exist forever.” 








The various department are filled with material of 
the first interest and importance. 





Subscriptions for the Magazine may begin at any 
time, and all booksellers and newsdealers receive 
them, or remittance may be made direct to the pub- 
lishers. Price, 50 cents a copy; or $5.00 a year in 
advance. 


The price of the bound volume is $3.50 for each 
half-year, in dark green levant cloth, and $4.50 if 
bound in half morocco. 

Address, 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


325-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 





CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

4 — Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
ocks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

EPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


Iss 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS pl ee description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are - 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust —— of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

. WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


ES 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F, TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JOHN C. BULLITT. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 





Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
-_ , Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 





